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ABSTRACT , ^ 

This teacher's guide was developed for the last or 
four courses in Valencia Community College's Interdisciplinary 
Studies program, a 2-year core general education curriculi:® which 
chronologically examines the major developments in the evolution of 
human knowledge. The guide provides an introductory overview of the 
semester's content (i.e., the careful study of four books and the 
writing of a critical, literary research paper); introduces each 
unit; discusses each topic within each unit, including information on 
methodology and main points to be stJra^sed; and provides student 
papers showing the work in each unit, rhe units of the course cover: 

(1) "Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance," by Robert Persig ; 

(2) Writing a Critical, Literary Research Paper, during which class^ 
time is devoted to selecting a workable topic, finding information in 
the library, organizing information, and creating a final paper; (3) 
study of William Golding's "Lord of the Flies" in both print and 
film; (4) study of "The Tao of Physics," by Fritjof Capra, which 
introduces a discussion of developments in modern physics and their 
influence on new patterns of thinking in the Western world; and an 
introduction to Hinduism, Buddhism, and Taoism through religious 
texts; and (5) study of "Dune," by Frank Herbert. (AYC) 
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SE.^ESTER IV PLAN 



CONTENT: 

The content of Semester IV is the careful study cl f..y^r books and ..t'* 
writing of a critical, literary research paper. ^s .v?'idents' ski/.j^ 
have been maturing over the past three semester^. :'r.e Jivvel of dif./ic^J h;.y 
has also increased. As a result of this, stude.^tis d^r'^ i^.ov! intere -iifAvi 
in studying complete works rather than being H xc: d with excerpt":., 

They want to discuss in greater depth and also t'; knovr b^w all of v.."> 
knowledge they have been learning fits together, aot '.tnlts, or 
as semesters, but as one body of thought. The; ?ivre .. goals for -ihls 

semester are the result of their intellectual r:X'/rwlh: I'M.ese goals av'vt^: 

1. To study complete worka in depth. 

2. To le^rn sound research techniques. 

3. To synthesize ail the main themes of Uyd 1?*^;.-;. ':hree 
semesters . 

^. To introduce Eastern thought and sb^^.v U.^. rely^^Aon 

to Western thought in the twentieth j^.' rrturv . 
.S . To indicate some of the possible je^: ti- T^. vhich 

future kav^vledge may take. 

Finding the books which will accomplish these gOK^ls .iv.quires sifting 
through a massive amount of material and then tryir.^^ "-o de:Ti.ue amotvy 
the many possibilities. Zen and the Art of Moto rcycl e >:aintenancr- 
Robert Pirsig was a unanimous choice. This book traces the histors ci 
the split between objective and subjective philosophical systems and 
attempts to provide a way to heal this split. In addition, it tells "j^^ 
engaging story of a raan^s cross-country motorcycle trip with his young 
son, a trip taken in hopes of healing the split that exists between t'i'-'.n. 
Through this book, four of the five goals above can be achievt-d. The study 
of this book is the content of Un^t I. 

Unit II is devoted to learning to write a critical, literary research paper. 
During this unit, class activities are devoted entirely to learning how tc 
select a workable topic, how to find information in the library, how to 
organize information and how to create the final paper. Students generate 
workable topics from a list of general topics drawn from Zen and the Art 
of Motorcycle Ma intenance > Each student then works methodically through 
a checklist of requirements until the final paper is produced. 

After the research paper, a change of pace is needed. Since William Golding 
has won the Nobel Prize for Literature and since Lord of the Flie s is his 
main work, this novel is selected as the focus for Unit III. In Unit III, 
students read and discuss the book and then watch and discuss Peter Brookes 
film adaptation of it. The object of the unit is to critique the film 
in light of the book and to pass judgement on the director's version so that 
the value of literature in its original state becomes Q valuable discurrsion. 
To. assist students ir. ing for this assignment, ^ ^ovic^ r-i*. from 

the local newspape- wi.c-] to discuss critiqur ,s ..il. ii> lass. 
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Unit IV centers on The Tao of Physics by Fritjof Capra. Developments in 
modern physics are leading the way to new patterns of thinking for the 
Western world. Capra 's book examines these developments in physics in light 
of the metaphors provided by Eastern religions. Students study the latest 
in physics as well as learn something about Oriental patterns of thinking. 
Readings from The Tao of Phys ics are supplemented with excerpts from the 
religious texts of Hinduism, Buddhismj^ and Taoism. Several short films on 
these religions are also used to give variety to class presentations. 

One of the worst problems in Semester IV is student burnout. To combar this, 
a science fiction novel is selected as the last work to be studied. Frank 
Herbert's Dune provides a nice ending to the course. Not only is it a good 
adventure story which keeps the students reading eagerly, it hits on many of 
the ideas that have been developed in earlier semesters. Class discussion 
is also enlivened by the final assigrifijent on Dune . Students are asked to 
write a book review of Dune and to do this they are asked to assume the 
identity of one of the people studied in the program and to evaluate the book 
from that person's point of view. The process of selecting the person to 
write about, and the exploration of possibilities for papers provides a lively 
stimulus to class discu?^ nion. 

SKILLS AND COMPETENCIES : 

During this semester, no new skills are introduced. We work on refining 
all of the skills previously introduced in the program. Vie hope that by 
working on these as a body of skills, students will internalize them and 
see them as the processes by which one achieves excellence and self-satisfac- 
tion 

TESTING: 

There are no in-class tests this semester. " ere are four papers written 
out of class. In addition, there is a set oi study questions on Zen and 
the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance that are averaged together and counted 
as one grade. 

REACTION/SUGGESTIONS : 

It's hard to say who learns more this semester, students or teachers. It is 
easy to say that we all find it delightful. 
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UNIT I: ZEN' A.VD THE ART OF MOTOPXYCLE M4i!vTE>v2^NCE 



DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIT : 

Zen and the Art of Motorcycl e Maintenance by Robert Pirsig examines the pers- 
onal implications of the development of the object j.ve/subjective split in 
Western philosophy. In doin^ this, Pirsig traces i:he development of philoso- 
phy from its Greek beginnings through the scientific revolution of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, down to the present. This book provides a review and 
synthesis of all the major themes of this program. 

By the end of Semester III, students begin asking questions about the 
possible relationships and interactions between objectivity and subjectivity. 
Pirsig' s book comes as a welcome exploration of what they have been thinking 
about . 

The study of the book is divided into six parts. Study questions for each 
part are passed out at the beginning of the unit. Students are asked to 
write answers to the study questions in order to prepare for each day's dis- 
cussion. Each of the six parts is discussed in both small discussion groups 
and in the large group. 

Time: 20 hours 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To synthesi;ie the material taught in the first three 
semesters of the program. 

2, To understand the implications of the split between 
objective and subjective methods of knowing and to 
see the relationships between these methods. 

3. To read a good, contemporary novel which treats a 
complex phi losophical subject in-depth . 

4. Tc continue to develop students* ability to express 
themselves orally, in group discussion. 

5, To continue developing students' skill at essay 
writing. 

6, To provide students with an essay assignment through 
which they could formulate a personal philosophy of 
life. 

CONTENT : 

Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance by Robert Pirsig. New York: Bantam 
Books, 1975. 

COMPETENCIES DEVELOPED : 

//I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 15, 16, 17 & 18. 
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TESTING/ EVALUATION : 



At the end of the unit, students write a paper stating their definition of 
Quality end examining how their definition is influenced by three of the 
chautauquas from Pirsig's novel. (A copy of the essay assignment follows.) 

REACT I ON/ SUGGEST I ONS : 

Every time we use this book the students always ask us if the 
book is written for this course or if we create the course to 
fit the book. In fact, neither is true but it is a perfect match: 

QUALITY: (Essay Assignment) 

Since Rhetoric 's one of the arts most intimately connected to Quality, and 
the essay is one form of Rhetoric, it is fitting that you should end your 
study of Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance with an essay on Quality, 
the subject of Pirsig's novel. The subject of your essay is "My definition 
of Quality and how it was influenced by the chautauquas in Pirsig's novel, 
Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance . " In the spirit of the book, your 
essay should be a synthesis of your classi'c and romantic understanding of 
Quality. Your essay should demonstrate this understanding in both its form 
and content. Listed below are the particular requirements for this essay. 
For instructional purposes, they have been divided dialectically into classic 
and romantic requirements, although you know that an essay of quality will 
transcend these dichotomies. 

CLASS I C RE.QUIR£^i£NTS : 

1. In defining Quality, you must show how your definition 



was infiuencf^d either positively or negatively — 
by three different chautauquas from the novel. 

Vse direct quotations from the novel in developing the 
ideas from the chautauquas and the relationship of these 
ideas to your definition. Develop the content, interpre- 
tation and the relationship of each quot'^^ to the idea(s) 
you are developing. After each quoLe, Cite the page num- 
ber(s) of the quote in parentheses. For example: 



3. Limit your paper to approximately 1,000 words. Limit 
yaur subject appropriately so what you can set it 
forth clearly in this leriigth. 

4. Use either the TRIT structure or another equally appro- 
priate structure . 

5. Have your paper typec' usiin^, double spacing (preferred) 
or have it neat] i.; L f ; t ' ''ii . Include a cover page on 
which you have y ' title> your name, your Beta leader's 
name and the date 



**I am a pioneer now, looking onto a promised 
land." (p. 79) 



/ 
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6. Have your paper ready to turn in on Monday, February 6, 1984. 
The final grade on late papers will be lowered by one letter. 
For e.xample, a late paper which would have been an will 
be marked a ''B*'. Every student must turn in a paper . 

ROMANTIC R£QUIPv£>^NTS : 

The paper should be unified, inspired, sensitive, and have depth. It should 
flow. It should be ''hip*'. It should have soul. It should transcend regur- 
gitation. 

ONE LAST NOTE : 

This paper should be the product of a caring attitude. .Anything less will 
satisfy neither you nor us. Anything less will be unworthy of you. 
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UNIT I: 

ZEN THE ART OF MOTORCYCLE h\INT£NANC£ 

INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK 



R ATIONAL E FOR TOPIC : 

Since this is the first day of the new semester, half of the time is used 
for getting re-acquainted and with paper work. The second part of the 
perioa if^ spent introducing students to reading a novel and in particular, 
to giving them sonie information on Buddhism and on Zen. 

DESCRIPTION OF LEAR.NING ACTIVITY : 

Students meet in the large group for all activities. 

Tiire: 3 hours 
MAIN IDEAS S TPvESSED : 

1. The plan for the semester is introduced an<] discussed. 

2. The novel is briefly introduced. Mentioned were its theme, 
style and the necessity for keeping up with the readings and 
doing the study questions. 

3. Buddhism is introduced. A brief biography of Buddha is 
given and then the main tenets of Buddhism are presented. 
The tenets presented are: 

a. the importance of suffering and struggle 

b. the Four Noble Truths 

c. the idea of a transcendental reality 

d. enlightenment as an experience of unity 

4. The origin of Zen Buddhism is discussed and its major 
tenets are introduced. T^rots introduced are: 

' :(]ea that ^en sought to return to the 
original . oots of Buddhism 

b. suffering and struggle originate in ignor- 
ance 

c. '*Zen is thr art of seeing into the noLi.rr 
of one'i; ova being, and it points the way 
lo : teedom. " (D. T . Suzuki ) 

d. each being is part of the Buddha nature 

e. each individual has the potential to perceive 
the unity of being 

f. enlightenjiient is not an intellectual percep- 
tion, not an emotional perception, not "this^' 
or "that"; it is a totality which encompasses 
all dualisms and transcends them 

g. suffering deepens character through it we 
see the meaning of life 

h. enlightenmen t is a purely .pers_Qnal-,experience ; 

'only by drinking the water do you dir over 
whether it is hot or cold.'^ 

i. Zen is not a religion, it is a way of life. 
It has no dogma. 
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j. the goal of Zen is satori, an intuitive look 
into the nature of things. Satori is: 
irrational 
noetic 

authoritative 
affirmative 
transcendent 
impersonal 
exalt ing 
momenta ry 

REACT I ON./ SUGGESTIONS : 

The lectures are well received. 
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Breaking the novel into several parts allows the students to pace their reading 
and iu also allows for more directed class discussion. In a book like this, 
working through the parts is necessary to comprehending the philosophical 
meaning . 

DESCRIPTION OF LKAHMNG ACTIVITY : 

The following format is used for each class on Zen and the Art of Motorcycle 
Maintenance . Students meet in small groups first to discuss the reading assign 
ment and the answers to the study questions. Then they meet in the large group 
for a lecture/discussion. The topic of the lecture is "Quality." 

Tiin€*: 3 hours 

READING ASSIGNMENT : 

Chapters 1-"', pp. 3-79, frf-i.> Zen and the Art of Motorc ycle Maintenance by 
Robert Pirsig, New York: Bantam Books, 1975. 

MAIN IDEAS STRESSED IN THE LE C TURE : 

1. The importance of the subtitle of the novel , **an inquiry 
into values.^' 

2. Phaedrus' mental breakdown: caused by his obsession with 
one frame of refere.M':^ , 

3. Electric shock therapy: one result te.Tipora r i ly oblit- 
erates the obsession with one perspective. 

A. The Classical Greek character, Phaedrus: from the Platonic 
dialogue, a teacher of rhetoric in search of truth. 

5. The split: the world has divided itself into two frames of 
reference the Romantic and the Classic. 

a. the narrator purposefully places them in a 
paradoxica 1 relationship 

b. in the modern world, technology has heightened 
this split by alienating the Romantic 

c. The Making of a Counter Culture by Theodore 
Roszak was one of the first books to address 
this split. It identified the "technocracy" 
as the basic form of contemporary American 
society and **the myth of objective conscious- 
ness" as its underlying thought pattern 

6. Perhaps because the narrator has been insane, he has an in- 
tense concern with espistemology . He asks, **What is the 
process by which we know?" "How should we use this process?" 
"What dues it produce?" and "How valid are its results?" 
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7. ' The Classic iXiOde is one which deals with the underlying fcrm 

and - the analysis of this forrr;. This mode has a creative ele- 
rient, but most people fail to see it. On the other hand, the 
Romantic node attempts to perceive directly and holistically. 

8. Today's problem lies in the fact that few people are attempting 
to relate these two modes. They are treated as mutually exclu- 
sive but do not have to be so. 

REACTION/ SUG GESTIONS : 

Both the discussion and the lecture goes well. Coraing back into the large 
group for the lecture gives students a feeling of continuity and suinniing up. 
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Worksheet --l : Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance 

Assignment: Read carefully Chapters 1-7, pp. 3-79. As you read, underline or 
highlight passages which you feel are important. Mark any passages which you 
feel need further clarification. Then coniplete the folio;,'ing worksheet. 
Make two copies of your answers, one to keep and one to turn in. These are 
due at the beginning of the period (9:00 A.M.). One letter grad e will be 
* deducted for late papers . 

Directions ; 



In Chapters 1-7, the narrator ("I") focuses on three main points: (1) the split 
between two perceptions of reality which has developed in contemporary' society; 
(2) his definitions of these two modes of perception, the classic and the roman- 
tic; and (3) the inplications for the individual of this split. Examine each 
of the following pages listed below carefully in light of these three points. 
Then write a well-developed paragraph suxnmarizing the information which the 
narrator recounts on each of these main points in Chapters 1-7. {Write one 
paragr^pli cn the split in contemporary society, one on the definitions of the 
two modes and one on the personal implications of the split.) 

Examin e these pages carefu.^ ly . 



p- 


15: 


the effects 


of technology; its 


relation to the split 


p- 


29: 


physics and 


logic as the ghosts 


and spirits of modern man 


p- 


45-49, 


specif 


ic elements of the c 


^assic and romantic modes 


60- 


■61 








PP- 


66-69 


-'the knife'' 


, its symbolism and 


the effect of its use on 



the narrator 

p. 79 Ihe significance/symbolism of the last sentence of Chapter 7 



**'This doesn't mean that these are the only important pages, or that 
these are the only pages you should read, or that you will not find 
additional material for your summary paragraphs on other pages. These 
pages should help you focus your study. 
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ZEN AND THE ART OF MOTORCYCLE MAINTENANCE: PART II 



RAT IONALE FOR TOPIC : 

Breaking the novel into several parts allows the students to pace their reading 
and it also allows for more directed class discussion. In a book like this, 
working through the parts is necessary to comprehending the philosophical 
meaning . 

DESCRIPTION OF LEARNING ACTIVITY : 

The following format is used for each class on Zen and the Art of Motorcycle 
Maintena.ice . Students meet in small groups first to discuss the reading assign- 
ment and the answers to the study questions. Then they meet in the large group 
tor a lecture/discussion. The topic of the lecture is "Quality.*' 



Time : 



3 hours 



READING ASSIGNMENT : 

Chapters 8-15, pp. 82-167, from Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance by 
Robert Pirsig, New York: Bantam Books, 1975. 

M/JN IDEAS STRESSED IN THE LECTURE : 

1. The world and reality are synocymous. 

2. The distinction betweee classic and romantic can be understood 
by developing a contrasting list of words synonymous with each 
mode. A partial list of those offered by students includes: 



Classic 


Romantic 


functional 


appea ranee 


intellectual 


emotional 


rational 


intuitive 


cerebral 


a rtistic 


scientific 


immediate 


squa re 


hip 


ana lyses 


esthetics 


masculine 


feminine 


laws 


freedom 


careful 


plea sure- seeking 


restra ined 


erratic 


detached 


involved 


motorcycle 


motorcycle 


ma intenance 


riding 
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Logi': is only one tool in i'.)ne epistemology . It is not the 
"be all" and *'end all" of reality. It has its limitations. 

Logic is both inductive and deductive. Both of these methods 
are part of the modern scientific method, as are intuition 
and creativity, c 

Albert Einstein recognized this connection. Pirsig discusses 
this on pp. 97-99. 
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6. It is important to recognize the role of relativity in deter- 
ming the nature of truth, (see p. 100) 

7. The nature of Kant^s Copernican Revolution, his attempt to 
synthesize objective and subjective modes, is discussed. 

8. Finally, the nature of the real university is discussed. 
REACTION/SUGGESTIONS : 

Both the discussion and the lecture goes well. 
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Worksheet //2 : Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance 

Assign ment //2 : Read carefully Chapters 8-15, pp. 82-167. As you read, under- 
line/highlight passages which you feel are important. Mark any passages 
which you feel need further clarification. Then complete the following work- 
sheet. Make two copies of your answers, one to keep and one to turn in. 
These are due at the beginning of the period, (9:00 A.M.). One letter grade 
will be deducted for late papers. 

Directions : In Part II, the narrator examines in greater detail two of the three 
main points he began developing in Part I. He further defines the two modes of 
perception (1) and further discusses the split between the two modes (2). In 
addition, he relates his (and Phaedrus') dissatisfaction with the scientific/ 
technological approach and its expression as enshrined in "the Church of Reason." 
Examine each of the following pages listed below carefully in light of these 
three points. Then write a well-developed paragraph summarizing the information 
which the narrator recounts on each of these main points in Chapters 8-15. In 
developing your paragraph on the two modes of perception include the following: 

a. method(s) of inquiry of each mode 

b. kind(s) of truth produced by each mode 

c. limitation(s) of each mode 

EXAMINE THESE PAGES CAREFULLY"^ 



84; 



classic ^nd romantic barriers 



pp. 87-92: Hierarchies and how to navigate in them 

pp. 92-101: Rationality; inductive and deductive processes; (92-93) 
the scientific method; the formulation of hypotheses, 
"the genetic defect" in reason (101). 



pp. 



pp. 



114-115 



pp. 115-116 



116-119 



contributions of Kant and Hume 

objections to the strict Empiricism of Hume 

Kant^s Critique of Pure Reason its value is in 
understanding the process 



pp. 131-134; 



pp. 145-153: 



"The Church of Reason" vs. the real university; 
Phaedrus'. dedication to the Church of Reason; 
narrator's statement, "you are never dedicated 
to something you have complete confidence in. . . 
it's always because these dogmas or goals are 
in doubt." (p. 134) 

The instructions for assembling the rotisserie 
as a metaphor for the split between art and 
technology ; the cultural consequences of that 
split. 



"This does not mean that these are the only important pages, or that these are 
the only pages you should read, or that you will not find additional material 
for your summary paragraphs on other pages. These' pages should help you focus; 
your study. 
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ZEN AND THE ART OF MOTORCYCLE MAINTENANCE: PART III 



R ATIO NALE FOR TOPIC : 

Breaking the novel into several parts allows the students to pace their reading 
and it also allows for more directed class discussion. In a book like this, 
working through the parts is necessary to comprehending the philosophical 
. meaning. 

D ESCRIPTION OF LEARNING A CTIVITY : 

The following format is used for each class on Zen and the Art of Mo torcycle 
Maintenanc e . Students meet in small groups first to discuss the reading assign^ 
ment and the answers to the study questions. Then they meet in the large group 
for a lecture/discussion. The topic of the lecture is "Quality." 

Time: 3 hours 

READING ASSIGNMENT : 

Chapters 16-18, pp. 167-203, from Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance by 
Robert Pirsig, New York: Bantam Books, 1975. 

MAIN IDEAS STRESSED IN THE LECTURE : 

1. Students are asked to circle the word from the following 
list which does not belong. 

SKYSCRAPER PRA^TR TEMPLE CATHEDRAL 

2. This exercise forces students to apply the knife of reason, 
analyzing by either form or function. The use of the knife 
of reason is discussed. 

3. In the novel, the mountain which he and his son climb is 
both literal and symbolic. 

A. This section of the' book begins Phaedrus* investigation into 
Quality. This investigation has two distinct phases. One 
goal of the investigation is to heal the split between the 
classic and romantic modes. Another goal of the novel is to heal 
the split between himself and his son, and between himself 
and Phaedrus. 

5. In the first phase of Phaedrus* investigation into Quality, he 
experiments with the students in his. classes. He teaches them 
not to imitate but to look internally in searching for quality. 

6. At the end of this phase, Phaedrus concludes that Quality can 
heal the split. He feels that if he can understand Quality, he 
can heal the split. 

7. Yet Phaedrus soon realizes that Quality is cleaved in two by 
the knife of analysis, and to avoid the creation of a classic 
vs. a romantic quality, he will have to keep Quality out from 
under the knife. 
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8. Phaedrus arrives at the understanding that Quality is a 
non-intellectual event. 



REACTION/SUGGESTIONS : 

Both the discujjsion and the lecture goes well. 
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Worksheet //3 : Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance 



Assi gnment //3 : Read carefully Chapt ers 16"*18, Pi' • 167~203. As you read, underline 
or highlight passages which you feel are important. Mark any passages which 
you feel need further clarification. Then complete the following worksheet. 
Make two copies of your answers - one to keep and one to turn in. These are 
due at the beginning of the period (9:00 A.M.)- One letter grade will be 
deducted for late papers. 

Pi rections : In Chapters 16-18, the narrator takes up Phaedrus' inquiry into Quality. 
The narrator explains that this inquiry had two phases. In the first phase of this 
inquiry, Phaedrus experimented with Quality in his classroom. This was the non- 
metaphysical phase of the inquiry. In the second phase, which was metaphysical, 
Phaedrus experienced three waves of crystallization, (The first wave is covered in 
these chapters, the second and third in later chapters.) Examine carefully the 
pages listed below and then summarize each phase in a well-developed paragraph. In 
summarizing the first phase include: a description of Phaedrus' classroom experi- 
ments and the conclusions about the nature of education, the nature of Quality and 
the relationship of education to Quality. Summarize the second phase in terms of 
Phaedrus' conclusions about the nature and existence of Quality and the problem in 
defining Quality. 

E XAMINTI^ THESr. PAG ES CAREFULLY -'^ 

The First Phase: pp , 171-172. / 

original and direct seeing ws\ imitation; the relationship 

of these to education/university (the girl with the strong- 
It ens ed gla-ir;es) 

yp, 174vlBl: eliminating grades: purpose, effect on students 
and the relation to Quality 

pp. 184-187: what Quality is and its relation to teaching of 
Rhetoric 

Th»* end PhaSi^' 

p.' 93-194: ch- p'.oof of the existence of Quality via realism 

ro. I'^^^^OG: ::ip vv^ , ■ OTJare; the true nature of Quality and 
vby J.;. CLO. h-^al the split 

"^Th'j.s does aot rc-"^ thaL these are the only important pages, or that these are 
th/j only pages you should read, or that you will not find additional material 
f r your summary paragraphs on other pages. These pages shouVd help you focus 
y..>:.u study. 
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ZEN AND THE ART OF MOTORCYCLE MAINTENANCE: PART IV 



RATIONALE FOR TOPIC : 

Breaking the novel into several parts allows the students to pace their reading 
and it also allows for more directed class discussion. In a book like this, 
working through the parts is necessary to comprehending the philosophical 
meaning . 

DESCRIPTION OF LEARNING ACTIVITY : 

The following format is used for each class on Zen and the Art of Motorcycle 
Maintenance . Students meet in small groups first to discuss the reading assign- 
ment and the answers to the study questions. Then they meet in the large group 
for a lecture/discussion. The topic of the lecture is ^^Quality." 

Time: 3 hours 

READING ASSIGNMENT : 

Chapters 19-23, pp. 203-246, from Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance by 
Robert Pirsig, New York: Bantam Books, 1975. 

MAIN IDEAS STRESSED IN THE LECTURE : 

1. *^What is consciousness?^' Labels have been put on it from 
both the romantic and classic modes. It ha been broken 
down into objective and subjective components. However, 
Phaedrus explores the idea that it may exist as a meta- 
physical reality. Could consciousness be a manifestation 
of Quality? 

2. There are similarities between Phaedrus' conception of 
Quality and the idea of perfection presented in Jonathan 
Livings ton Seagull by Richard Bach. 

3. There are also similarities between Phaedrus' definition 
of Quality and most people's conception of beauty; also 
being. 

y 

4. The Tao , or Way, implies a destination for most people. 
But thinking of the Way as a destination is one of the 
traps people fall into, the trap which attaches non-physical 
concepts to physical objects. The Way is not a destina- 
tion but a process containing the infinite possibility for 
everything . 

5. The metaphysical world must be considered as real as the 
physical world since these definitions are mutually dependent. 

6. One way of thinking of Quality is that particular definitions 

of Quality, particular ideas about Quality, are emanations of the 
metaphysical entity, Quality. One can conceive of Quality as 
a metaphysical entity only through a pre-intellectual realiza- 
tion that exists prior to a logical discussion. 
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7. Poincare' used this method of reasoning in arriving at 
his concept of truth and process in mathematics. He 
recogniJ:ed the intuitive jumps made by the mind as it 
searches for harmony. 

8. To the narrator, Poincar^'s discovery proves the exis- 
tence of Quality. If these intuitive junips could not 
afterward be confirmed by mathematical proof, they would 
be the product of chance; but since they can be confirmed, 
they must be the product of an intuitive glimpse of meta- 
physical reality. 

9. One creates the concept of Quality in one ^ s own life only 
when one operates from the larger, metaphysical perception 
and does not allow Quality to be limited by objects or 
other's ideas. 

REACTION/SUGGESTIONS : 

Both the discussion an the leccure goes well. 



Worksheet #4 ; Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance 



Assignment // 4; Read carefully Chapters 19-23, pp. 203-246. As you read, underline 
or highlight passages which you feel are important. Mark any passages which 
you feci need further clarification. Then complete the following worksheets, 
Make two copies of your answers - one to' keep and one to turn in. These are 
due at the beginning of the period (9;00 A.M.). One letter grade will be 
deducted for late papers. 



Di rec tions : 



In Chapters 19-23, the narrator completes his e5q)lanation of the second phase 
of Phaedrus' inquiry into the nature of Quality. It begins with the presenta- 
tion of the dileirnia by his colleagues at Bozeman and ends with Phaedrus* con- 
cl usion that the world was composed of three things; mind, matter and Quality 
(pp. 205-215 and 221-228). Along the way, the narrator adds some of his own 
(not Phaedrus') insights into the nature of reality and finally arrives at 
Jules Henri Poincare^s, one thinker who also understood where the two modes 
melt. Sujnmarize Phaedrus' struggle with the dilemma and the conclusions he 
reached about it in a well-constructed paragraph. Also, be prepared to answer 
the questions listed below in class. (You do not have to write out the ansv;ersO 

EXAMINE THESE PAGES CAREFULLY-' 



For your summarv: 

p. 205 the presentation of the dilemma and the problem it presents 

pp. 207-208 the path Phaedrus chooses to solve the dilemma; the first 
horn of the dilemma 



pp. 209-213 the role of scientific materialism and classic formalism in the 
dilemma; how Phaedrus refuted these 

pp. 213-215 Phaedrus' conclusions about Quality; Quality as an event; "The 
Sun of quality. . . 

pp. 222^224 Quality as pre-intellectual reality; why classics and romantics 
perceive Quality differently; his answer to his colleagues. 

pp. 224-228 The nature of Quality; Quality in the Tao Te Ching . 
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For Class Discussion: 



p. 231 Can quality be the central term of religion, art and science? 

p. 233 W\\at path did Phedrus take to his understanding of Quality? 

What path did Poincare^ take? 

What is significant about the two different paths? 

pp. 234-236 What did Poincare^ conclude about the axioms of geometry? Why 
is his conclusion significant? 

pp. 237-240 According to Poincare' , what are facts? How are they discovered? 
What isthe significance of this? 

How do you approach mathematics classically or romantically? 

pp. 241-242 What is the relationship between harmony ar ' ^,,'^alityV Ho\s (|o 
Phaedrus^ understanding and Poincare .s understanding unite 
science and art? 

"'^'^This does XiOt mean that these are the only important pages, or that these are 
the only pages you should read, or that you will not find additional material 
for your summary paragraphs on other pages. These pages should help you focus 
your study. 
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ZEN AND TRE ART OF i^QTORCYCLE MAINTENANCE: PART V 



RATIONALE F OR TO PIC : 

Breaking tlie novel into several parts allows the students to pace their reading 
and it. also allows for more directed class discussion. In a book like this, 
working through the parts is necessary co comprehending the philosophical 
meaning . 

DESCRIPTION OF LEARNING ACTIVITY : 

The following format is usod for each class on Zen and the Art of Motorcycle 
Maintenance . StucVents mecl in small groups first to discuss the reading assign 
ment and the answers to thj study questions. Then they meet in the large group 
for a lecture/discussion. The topic of the lecture is "Quality.^' 

Time: 3 hours 

READING ASSIGNMENT : 

Chapters 24-26, pp. 246-294, from Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance by 
Robert Pirsig, New York: Bantam Books, 1975. 

MAIN IDEAS STRESSED IN THE LECTURE : 

1. The setting in the book is symbolic of the state of mind 

of the narrator. One of the instructors, having been on the 
same Westward route as Pirsig' s narrator, can show slides 
which allow students to see the places Pirsig is talking about. 



Slides 



Passage s 



Central Plains 

Storms over the Plains 

Prairie 

High Plains 

Hills on High Plains 

Baker 

Grand Canyon 
Montana 

Yellowstone Valley 

Mounta ins 

Yellowstone Park 

"High Country," Mt . Evans 

Gardiner 

Green fields 

Bozeman 

Continental Divide 

Oregon 

Desert 

California highway 
California redwoods 
Mendocino County 
California coast 



P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
PP 
P- 
P- 



3 



x7 
18 
43 
44 
72 



78-79 



84 
92 
103 
105 



109-111 




P 
P 
P 
P 
P 
P 



127 
137 
154 
236 
271 
290 
313 
321 
363 
364 
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2. The second theme of the lecture was the author's use of structure and 
rhetorical techniques. Discussed were: 



introduction 

symbolisfT 

dialogue 

description 

metaphor 

categorizing 

analyzing 

comparison 

transitions 

al legory 

irony 



(Chapter 1) 

pp. 17, 18, 19, 43 & 103 

p. 29 

pp. 44 & 63 

pp. 65 & 69 

p. 92 

pp. 93 & 96 



p. Ill 

p. 164 

p. 167 

p. 246 



3. Another purpose of this lecture was to show that Pirsig demonstrated 
Equality' as he wrote the novel, ZAMM, by following a TRIT format re- 
lated to that taught to the students in this program. In addition to 
this, a specific 'quality' was demonstrated by the author as he fit 
all of the elements of his thesis (story) carefully together by using 
setting so dramatically. As the protagonist takes each step toward 
his psychological fulfillment, he meets a physical terrain to match 
his mood. Consequently, students can see that the general theme, 
coupled with many sub-plots, can be well-developed and setting plays 
a very subtle but important part along the way. 



REACTION/SUGGESTIONS: 



Both the discussion and the lecture goes well. 
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Worksheet //5 : 



Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance 



As sig nment //5 : Read carefully Chapters 2A-26, pp. 246-294. As you read, underline 
or highlight passages which you feol are important. Mark any 
passages which you feel need further clarification. 

Directions : 

In Chapters 24^26, the narrator further examines the nature of Quality, In doing 
this, he discusses: caring (p. 247), stuckness (p. 250-257), technological ugli- 
ness (p. 261), peace of mind, (p. 264), and gumption (p. 272). Your assignment 
is to select one of these ideas t.c discuss with the class. Be prepared to 
summarize what the narrator says about this idea and to comment on the validity 
of his statements. In a.' iition, the narrator discusses gumption traps on pages 
274-294. He lists several kinds of guinption traps: 



External traps, i.e. the parts trap 
Internal traps, i.e. value traps 



ego traps , anxiety traps , Ooredom traps , 
truth traps, muscle traps and psychomotor 
traps . 



Select two of these traps and be prepared to give the class examples of these 
traps, preferably examples of your experience in being caught in them. 



NOTE : Class discussion will depend on your (singular) preparation. Your Beta 
leader will not fill in for unprepared students 1 



IF IT'S BORING, IT'S YOUR FAULT! 
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ZEN AND THE AKT OF MOTORCYCLE MAINTENAN&E : PART VI 



RATIONALE FOR TOPIC : 

Breaking the novel into several parts allows the students to pace their reading 
and it also allows for more directed class discussion. In a book like this, 
working through the parts is necessary to comprehending the philosophical 
meai. i ng . 

DESCRIPTION or L EARNING ACTIVITY : 

The following format is used for each class on Zen and the Art of Motorcycle 
Ma in tenance . Students meet in small groups first to discuss the reading assign- 
ment and the answers to the study questions. Then they meet in the large £roup 
for a lecture/discussion. The topic of the lecture is **Quality." 

Time: 3 hours 

READING ASSIGNMENT : 

Chapters 27-32, pp. 297-373, from Zen and ^he Art of . Motorcycle Maintenance by 
Robert Pirsig, New York: Bantam Books*, 19757 

MAIN IDEAS STRESSED IN THE LECTURE : 

During this lecture session, students are asked to give their personal reactions 
to the book. Further discussion is also held about Quality Students discuss 
some of the ideas they are thinking of writing about. 

PJEACTION/SUGGESTIONS : 

Both the small group discussion and the lecture/discussion goes well. 
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Worksheet y/6: 



Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance 



Assignment i.f6 : 



Directions : 



Read carefully Chapters 27-32, pp. 297-373. As you read, underline 
or highlight passages which you feel are important. Mark any 
passages which you feel need further clarification. Then complete 
the following worksheet. Make two copies of your answers one to 
keep and one to turn in. These are due at the beginning of che 
period (9:G0 A.M.). One letter grade will be deducted for late 
papers. 

In: the concluding chapters, the narrator relates Phaedrus' experiences 
at the University of Chicago, the events leading up to Phaedrus' ner- 
vous breakdown, and in a dramatic climax, comes to understand the 
nature of the relationship between himself, Phaedrus and Chris. In 
one well-written paragraph, explain the meaning and significance of 
the last paragraph of the book, pp. 372-373. ("Trials never end, ot 
course... you can sort of tell these things:") 



EXAMINE THESE P AGES CAREFULLY - 

(These questions will be the focus of class discussion.) 
p. 305 



pp. 315-317 
pp. .331-333 



What are the substantive and methodological aspects of 
any discipline? How are they related? 

What is the mythos/logos a rgi-ir.ient? VJhy is it significant? 
How is it related to insanity? 

What are the differences between Plato and Aristotle? Why 
are these significant to Phaedrus? 



pp. 335, 337, What was Plato'c goal? How did Plato's goal differ from 
304, 342-343 the Sophist's goal? What is arete to^lato? The Sophists? 
Aristotle? 



pp. 334, 357, 
359 



What finally drives Phaedrus to his mental breakdown? 



pp. 361, 369, What is the meaning of the narrator's dream? 
370 

'"This does not mean that these are the only important pages, or that these are 
the only pages you should read, or that you will not find additional material 
for your summary paragraphs on other pages. These pages should help you focus 
your study. 
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UNIT II: UlilTING A RESEARCH PAPER 



DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIT : 

Learning to write a rf^search paper is an important part of the curriculum for 
this program. It is always one of the most frustrating experiences for the 
staff and the students because it requires learning so many new skills at once. 
While a few of the students have written research papers before, few have been 
called on to gather information from which they could draw their own conclu- 
sions. They have previously used conclusions of others for the endings of their 
papers. Experience has shown that the only way we have been able to be success- 
ful with the research paper is to concentrate on it alone. Therefore, all class 
tiae in this unit is devoted to this end. Much time is spent meeting with indi- 
vidual students to discuss progress. Time is allotted to help students with 
library research although this is not enough time to do all the research 
needed to complete the paper. 

Students are given a check-off sheet to help them budget their time and to learn 
the steps in proper research. They are also given a series of intermediate goals 
which they must meet. It is stressed that no paper is acceptable unless the stu- 
dent has gone through the proper sequence, has gone through the process of re- 
search. 

A course outline and copies of the check-off sheets follow this plan. These are 
in lieu of the class-by-class breakdowns which usually accompany the unit plan. 

Time: 21 hours 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. To teach students the process for writing a critical, 
literary research paper. 

2. To teach students the mechanics of writing a critical, 
literary research paper. 

3. To teach students to recognize when sufficient research 
has been done an ] how to formulate a thesis and conclu- 
sion(s) from this research. 

4. To teach students how to select an appropriate topic, 
one which can be covered in the scope of the paper. 

5. To help students continue to develop their writing 
skills . 

6. To give students the opportunity to work closely with 
one member of the staff. 

7. To help students learn the discipline of self-education. 
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CONTENT: 



Chapters 12 and 13 from Writing With A Purpose , Seventh Edition, by James M. 
McCrimmon, Boston, Mass.: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1980. 



COMPETENCIES DEVELOPED: 



//I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 9, 13, lA, 15, 16, 17 18. 
TESTING/EV.ALU.ATION : 

Students are required to turn in a typed final draft, a rough draft and all of 
their note cards. Papers with mechanical errors are returned and have to be 
corrected before being accepted. Students with inadequate research, faulty con- 
clusions or other content problems have to rework their papers until they are 
considered acceptable college-level work. 

REACTION/SUGGESTIONS : 

This is the most difficult unit in the entire program for the students. Many of 
thein are not good at budgeting their time and juggling their responsibilities. 
Completing this paper becomes a major hurdle for all of them. The placement of 
this paper has been a major problem for the staff. Early in the term, it dis- 
courages many. Late in the term, fewer get it completed. It's one of the units 
which still requires more refinement. 
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POSSIBLE TOPICS FOR A RESEARCH PAPER 



Compare the narrator's enlightenment in Pirsig's novel to that of Siddhartha's 
in Herman Hesse's Siddhartha 

The source of the law of gravity and the implications of that law 
Some origins of the scientific point of view 
Mathematical truth according to Poincare 
The shattered Gilded Age 

Separating art and manufacture — some representative splits 

An interpretation of The Rubaiyat of Omar Khyam, its' classic and romantic 
elements 

The authority of the Aristotelian tradition to define values 
Man as a product of his envi roninent ; 1984 by George Orwell 
Anxiety and ego: Freud vs. Pirsig 

Kitto's explanation of the sould of the Homeric hero, its relevance today 
Arete and dharma as rhetorical techniques 
The Jazz Age 

Setting as a structural device 

Different hierarchies of thought 

Some obscure figures in search of knowledge 

Empiricism/-- Truth or Fiction 

The philosophical basis of causation 

Time and Space: Pirsig vs. Kant or Hume 

Cognitive psychology 

John Locke's contribution to objectivity 

Rene Descartes, Classic or Romantic? 

Knowledge and knowing: - Pirsig and Castaneda 

Comparison and contrast: Zen Buddhism and Existentialism 

Eric Fromm*s The Art of Loving as a prescription for healing the classic-romantic 
split 

Orwell's 1984 as a world without Quality 
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UNIT II: RESEARCH PAPER 
COURSE OUTLINE 

RESEARCH PAPER SCHEDULE - OR - Research Paper Maintenance of a classical model 
TEXT: McCrimmon, Writing With a Purpose , 7th edition. 

V/orking Definition of a Research Paper 
Model handout 

Length, 8 typewritten pages excluding title page, outline, footnotes and selected 
bibliography 

An analytical paper - Topic drawn from Pirsig^s Zen and the Art of Motorcycle 
Maintenance 

Wednesday, February 1 

Assignment For Today : 

Read - McCrimmon, Choosing a Subject , p. 330 
Select topic (see list) 

9:00 - 10:30 BETA: Bring choices to class, (one selected — save others) 

10:30 - 10:A0 Break 

10:A0 - 11:50 ALPHA: Discussion of models 

Monday, February 6 

Assignment For Today : 

Read - McCrimmon, Part 1, Ch. 3, p. A5 - Preliminary Thesis Sentence and 
Bibliography , p. 332 

Write Preliminary Thesis Sentence , ''The Purpose of the Paper is...'' 

(to be dropped when paper is written) 
Bring 10 bibliography cards to BETA 

9:00 - 10:30 BETA - Thesis Sentence and bibliography cards checked by 

BETA Leader 
10:30 - 10:A0 Break 

10:A0 - 11:50 ALPHA - Discussion of Library Research 

Wednesday, February 8 

Assignment For Today : 

Read McCrimmon, Note-Taking , p. 339 
Write Final Thesis Sentence 

9:25 - 10:30 BETA - Final Thesis Sentence- checked-by-BET-A-Leader — 

—Bibliography cards checked by BETA Leader 
10:30 - 10:A0 Break 

10:A0 - 12:05 ALPHA - Discussing Library Research 
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Monday » February 13 



Assignment For Today : 

Read McCrimmon, Outlining a Thesis , p. 55 and p. 343 

Write Note Cards (10+), Write additional bibliography cards 

Write Preliminary Outline arranged in Deductive Order 

9:25 - 10:30 BETA - Preliminary outline and note cards checked by 

BETA Leader 
10:30 - 10:40 Break 

10:40 - 12:05 ALPHA - Discussing Progress on Research 



Wednesday, February 15 

Assignment For Today : 

Read McCrimmon, Quoting and Plagiarism , p. 340 and p. 523 

Write +25 note cards with significant sentences, plot summary, summarize author* s 

position, etc. 

Write preliminary outline 

9:25 - 10:30 BETA - BETA Leader check note cards 

10:30 - 10:40 Break 

10:40 - 12:05 ALPHA - Models Discussed 



Friday, February 17 

Rough Draft Due 
Monday, February 20 

Assignment For Today 

Read McCrimmon, Topic Outline , p . 56 

Write topic outline in final outline form (See McCrimmon, p. 344) 
Prepare oral report 

9:25 - 11:20 BETA - final outline and rough draft checked by BETA 

Leader 

Oral Research Report due 
11:20 - 11:30 Break 

11:30 - 12:05 ALPHA - Library Research 

Wednesday, February 22 

Assignment For Today ^ 

Read McCrimmon, pp. 346-348 

Rough draft returned 

Note: Final Paper Due , February 29 

9:25 - 10:30 BETA - Rough. Draft returned/conferences 

10:30 - 10:40 Break _ „ 

10:40 - 12:05 ALPHA - Libl^ary Research 
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In order to avoid the three most common errors: 

1. Always write in the present tense, 3rd person singular 

2. Avoid contractions and phrases that begin, "...In my opinion, I believe, 
I feel, etc." 

3. Note specific technicalities regarding Research Paper format. (McCrimmon, 
p. 330ff) 
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Research Paper 

Piirticipation Progress Report 
NAME 



BETA LEADER 



1. Research paper topic due 2/1/84 YES NO 

TOPIC: 

Bibliography cards (10+) due 2/6/84 YES NO 

2. Preliminary thesis sentence due 2/6/84 YES NO 

Preliminary 
thesis sentence: 

3. Final thesis sentence due 2/8/84 YES NO 

Final thesis sentence: 
Additional bibliography cards (20+) due 

2/13/84 YES NO 

4. Note cards due (10+) 2/13/84 YES NO 

5. Preliminary outline due 2/13/84 YES NO 

6. Final outline due 2/15/84 YES NO 

7. Research oral report 2/20/84 YES NO 

8. Rough draft due 2/17/84 by noon YES NO 
Rough draft returned 2/22/84 YES NO 

9. Final research paper due 2/29/84 YES NO 
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SUBJECTI\T REFLECTIONS ON UT^ITING A RESEARCH PAPER 
Advice From Those Students Who Proceeded You On The Way To Their Research Laper 

1. What are the most valuable things you learned about the research process 
while working on your research paper? 

1. Narrow your thesis and the material involved. 

2. Strong' emphasis on research. 

2. What are the most significant things you learned about yourself while working 
on your research paper? 

1. Confidence in one^s self. 

2. Commitment to the work involved. 

3. That a super person doesn^t exist in this entity. 

3. If you were given the task of directing a group of students through the research 
and writing of a research paper, what would you stress (change emphasis)? 

1. More time between rough and final draft. 

2. Do not procrastinate. „ 

3. Don't become frightened when stuck but get even more determined! 

4. If you have a friend about to begin writing a research paper what would you 
tell him/her? 

1. Importance of note cards 

2. Follow the steps given by the instructors 

3. Start early (a heavy favorite) 
A. Use library effectively 

5 . Don^ I get sick. 

5. Reflecting back over your experiences researching and writing a research paper, 
what would you do differently the second time? 

1. Proofread 

2. Don't take I.D.S. 

3. Avoid personal problems 

6. Additional comments: 

1 . Learned a lot and enjoyed it. 

2. Good and important preparation. 

3. Pa:.i in the rear but a needed one. 
A. Let's do a practice one first. 
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ORAL REPORT OK RESE.ARCH PAPER 



A meaningful and valuable part of your college education should be the 
development of "in ability to stand up before a group and to express your 
ideas orally. 

To take advantage of an opportunity to begin that development, you are 
to prepare the following assignment: 

AT THE SPECIFIED DATE(S), ( FEBRUARY 2QTH ) YOU WILL BE CALLED UPON TO GIVE 
A THREE-TO-FIVE MINUTE ORAL REPORT ON YOUR RESEARCH PAPER. THIS OR.\L REPORT 
SHOULD BE A SUMMARY, INCLUDING THE MOST INTERESTING AND/OR IMPORTANT INFORMATION 
YOU HAVE LE.ARNED FROM THE RESEARCH. YOU SHOULD ALSO EXPLAIN HOW OR WHY' YOU CHOSE 
imi PARTICUL.AR TOPIC. 

1. Y'ou are not to memorize the research report. 

2. Y'ou are not to read this oral report. 

3. Y'ou may use notes, but they should be limited. 

4. Y'ou may use the blackboard or ov-crhead projector, if you wish 

5. THIS ORAL REPORT WILL BE COUNTED AS A REGULAR THEME GRADE. 

EVEN WHEN YOU ARE NOT GIVING A SPEECH, YOUR ATTENDANCE IS MANDATORY, AND AN 
ACT OF COURTESY TO THE SPEAKER. 

A FEW MINUTES WILL BE USED AFTER EACH PRESENTATION FOR MEMBERS OF THE CLASS 
TO ASK QUESTIONS OF THE SPEAKER. OBVIOUSLY', YOU DON'T NEED TO WORRY ABOUT KNOW- 
ING EVERYTHING .ABOUT THE SUBJECT. | 
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wIRITING A}; ESSAY 



I. Choose and limit subject 
II. Develop a thesis sentence 

A. The thesis sentence or thesis statement is to an essay what 
a topic sentence is to a paragraph. 

B. The thesis statement serves as an overall direction your 
essay will take. 

C. The thesis cannot be in the form of a question. 

D. In summary, the thesis statement is the one main point that 
your paper will develop and support, 

E. It is placed before your outline on the front page. 

F. It will appear again in your introduction (usually at the end) 
or in your. conclusion. 

III. Write Outl ine to support your thesis, using major and minor supports 

A. May be in topic , sentence or paragraph form 

B. Consistency in form * do hot combine 

C. Follow this standard outline form: 
I. 



II 



A. 



B. 



A. 
B. 



1. 
2. 



1. 
2. 
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A CHECKLIST FOR PREPARING THE RESEARCH PAPER 



DATE DATE 

DUE COMPLETED 
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TOPIC 

Does the subject meet the criteria of the 
assignment? 

Has the subject been approved by the instru- 
ctor? 

OUTLINE 

Has the thesis statement been written? 
Is the outline form correct? 
Does every item in the outline relate 
directly to the thesis statement? 

TEXT 

Does everything in the paper show a 
direct relation to the subject? 
Is the paper well organized? 
Is the grammar (sentence structure, 
spelling, punctuation, and so on) cor- 
rect? 

DOCUMENTATION 

Are all sources of information made 
clear to the reader? 
Are footnotes in the proper form? 
Are all footnotes coordinated numer- 
ically with the text? 

BIBLIOGRAPH^^ 

Have enough sources of information been 
liscd? 

Have scholarly materials been used? 
Are both books and periodicals represen- 
ted? 

Is bibliographic form correct? 

Is the form of annotation correct? 

PRESENTATION FORM 
Is the title page complete? 
Has the paper been given a final proof- 
reading to guard against typographical 
errors? 

Are all illustrations, graphs , charts , 
and so on labeled? 

Are all quotations typed in the proper 
forms? 

Are all the pages securely fastened to- 
gether? 



UNIT III: LORD OF THE FLIES 



DESCx^IPTIO:; OF THE U};iT : 

This unit is designed to be a break from the heavy work assigned in the first 
two units. Students read and discuss William Golding^s novel, Lord of the 
Flies , and compare it to Peter Brook's film adaptation. 

Students are given a series of study questions on the novel to think about and 
to prepare to discuss in class. 

They view the film and hear three lectures: one on Golding's point of view, 
one' on the form of a critical review and the third, a guest lecture, on the art 
of writing a critical review by a local movie critic. A copy of the course 
outline and study questions follow. 
Time: 9 hours 

OBJECTIVES : 

1. To balance the study of disciplines in this semester by studying a novel. 

2. To study a novel which uses a lot of symbolism. 

3. To study a film adaptation of a novel for comparison/contras t . 

4. To help students continue to develop essay-writing skills. 

5. To study a work recently in the news, i.e., a recent Nobel Prize winner. 

6. To give students exposure to speakers from outside the staff. 
COMENT : 

Lord of the Flies by William Golding, Casebook Edition, New York: Wideview, 
Perigee, 1954. 

**Lord of the Flies," a film a.iaptation by Peter Brook, Director, and Lewis 
Allen, Producer, 1963. (Availiible from Bruce Webster, Oklahoma City, OK). 

COMPETENCIES DEVELOPED : 

//I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 13, 17 & 18. 

TESTING/EVALUATION : 

At the end of the unit, students are asked to write a 750 word paper. The 
subject of the paper is "Was Peter Brooks' film adaptation of Lord of the 
Flies accurate?'* Students are asked to select one aspect of the book, sym- 
bolism, irony, character development, etc. on which to focus. They are asked 
to stay within the word limit as this is an exercise in being concise and precise. 
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UNIT III: COURSE OHTLINE 



I NTROD UC TION TO THE ITAT : 

In this unit, students read William Golding's novel Lord of the Flies and view 
the film adaptation. When the unit is over th^y will write a critical review 
of the film. A critical review is not a fault-finding paper, rather the writer 
attempts to analyze, interpret, or evaluate a work. In the case of Lord of the 
Flies, tbey will analyze and evaluate how well the film makers translated Gold- 
ing's novel to the scrern. There are two interviews with Golding in the text 
in which Golding makes clear what he was trying to do in the book. The ques- 
tion, therefore, becomes: were the film makers responsive to the author s pur- 
pose, or were they not? And, if they were faithful to Golding's view, low well 
did they translate the novelist's intent into a visual medium? 

Every attempt is made to equalize the students* experiences for this assign- 
ment. Granted, some of the students in the cla?s know a great deal more about 
film technique than others. However, everyone has to read the book and view 
the film. The final essay will be in the words of Pirsig (from Zen and the 
Art of Motorcycle Maintenance ), ^a reflection cf the writer's understanding 
of Quality': 'In a sense*, he said, *it*s the student's choice of Quality that 
defines him. People differ about Quality, not because people are different in 
terms of experience.* (pg. 22A) 

To help prepare for the essay, there will be discussion questions on the novel 
itself, lectures on Golding's view, the form a critical essay takes, and a 
lecture on the *art' of writing a critical review by a Sentinel Star movie 
critic. 

D AILY PLAN UNIT II I/IDS 2104 
Monday, February 27 

Assignment for today: Read all of Golding* s book. Lord of the Flie .*^ - Answer the dis- 
cussion questions for Chapters 1-6 (pgs. 51-100), 

9:00 - 10:15 A.M. Alpha Introduction to the Unit and Golding's Mythos 

10:15 - 10:30 Break 

10:30 -/ 11:50 Beta Go over discussion questions 

Wednesday,. February 29 (NOTE YOUR RESEARCH PAPER IS DL^ TODAY) 

Assignment for today: Answer discussion questions for Chapters 7-12 (pgs. 101-186), 
and read Keating and Kermode's interviews with Golding (pgs. 197-206). 

9:00 - 10:45 Alpha Film: Lord of the Flies - a break is scheduled 

during the film. 

10:45 - 10:50 Break ^ . 

10:50 - 11:50 Beta Go over discussion questions 

Monday, March 5 
Assignment for today: Read 

.9:00 - 10:00 
10:00 - 11:15 

11:15 - 11:30 
11:30 . - 11:50 
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McCrimmon , '*The Critical Essay*' (pgs. 269-301). . 

Alpha Lecture: The Form of a critical review 

Alpha Lecture: ^'Reviewing, a film-is it just 

your opinion?" Guest from the Orlando Sentinel 

Break 

Alpha Questions and Answers 
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LORD OF THE FLIE S 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS - P^T I 

Directions: Write out your answers - paragraph form - cite page numbers 

Students in BETA will be responsible for conducting the class 
discussion. BE PREPARED. 

CHAPTER 1 - THE SOUND OF THE SHELL 

1. Describe Piggy* s and Ralph* s appearance, what do you learn about them in Chapter 
1? 

2. What happens when Ralph blows on the conch shell? What is the significance of the 
shell? 

3. Describe Jack Merridew and his * choir.* 

4. Describe Simon. 

5. What do you learn about Jack when he finds a piglet caught in some creepers? 
What does he swear to do... the next time..? 

CHAPTER 2 - FIRE ON THE MOUNTAIN 

1. Do you sense any foreshadowing of a conflict between Ralph, Jack and Piggy? 
Explain. 

2. On page 31, you read of the ^beast* - How is it described? Where is it? 

3. How do they start the fire? What is its importance? 

4. Why does Piggy lose his temper on page 40? 
CHAPTER 3 - HUTS ON THE BEACH 

1. Read the description of Jack that begins on page 43 - What image(s) comes to 
mind? 

2. Why is Ralph (page 45) "surveying the wreck with distaste?-* 

3. In the context of the chapter, what does the statement**- .they walked along, two 
continents of experience and feeling, unable to communicate (pg. 49)'* mean? 

Re: Ralph and Jack 

CHAPTER 4 - PAINTED FACES AND LONG HAIR 

1. Why do you think Golding entitled this chapter as he did? What do you think of 
when you read the title? Why? 

2. Summarize Golding' s description of the 'rhythm of life that developed on the 
island '.. (according to the)** ... northern European tradition of work, play and 
food.** 
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3. What is Jack's reaction to Piggy's idea about making a sundial? Is this reaction 
consistent with Jack's unfolding character? (pg. 59 ff) Why? 

4. What happens when Ralph realizes that the signal fire is out? (pp. 62-65)? What 
is Jack's reaction? 

CHAPTER 5 - BEAST FROM WATER 

1. How does the narrator describe the li^land and Ralph in the beginning of Chapter 5? 
Do you note a change in tone? 

2. What does Palph understand about Piggy* s values? 

3. What are Ralph's concerns about the fire and the shelters? 

4. Summarize Piggy's argument to dispute the existence of,.. the beast (pg. 76ff) 

5. Why, when Jack speaks out without having possession of the conch "...nobody 
minded"? (pg. 80) 

6. What does Simon mean when - discussing the existence of the beast - suggests 
"...maybe it's only us." (pg. 82) 

7. When Jack says, "Bollocks to the rules" and (pg. 84) goes on to give his reasons 
for ignoring the rules, would Machiavelli have agreed with Jack? 

8. What does Piggy mean when he says to Ralph "...If! Jack was chief, he*d have all 
hunting and no fire. We*d be here till we died." (pg. 85) 

9. Why is Piggy scared of Jack? Why does Jack hate Piggy and Ralph? 

iu. What is the significance of the line "...We're all drifting and things are going- 
rotten." (pg. 86) 

11. What is ironic about Piggy's belief that all their problems would be solved if- 
there were ".. . Grownups I " (there) ? (pgs. 86 & 87) 

CHAPTER 6 - BEAST FROM AIR 

1. What is the "nature of the beast from the air"? (pg. 88-89) 

2. What did Sam and Eric 'really' see (pg. 91ff)? Where is their description of the 
beast coming from? 

3. What is Jack's reason for insisting that "..we don't need the conch anymore"? 
(pg. 94) 

4. How does Ralph assert himself - once more as chief - before Jack and the boys 
(99-100)? i.e., what is his argument? 
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LORD OF THE FLIES 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS - PART II 
C hapter Seven: Shadows and Tall Tree 

1. Why are Ralph's plans for his toilet impossible? (p. 101) 

2. - Ralph asks Jack, "Why do you hate me?" How does Jack respond? (pp7 109-110) 

3. What happens when Ralph, Jack and Roger see "the beast"? 

Chapter Eight: Gift For The Darkness 

1. What does Jack promise the boys who agree to join his tribe? Would Dostoevsky's 
Grand Inquisitor agree with Jack? Explain your answer. 

2. How does Jack solve the problem of roasting the pig and keeping "the beast" 
appeased? (pp. 126-130; 

3. Summarize the arguments the boys give Ralph and Piggy for wanting to join Jack's 
tribe, (pp. 131-132) 

4. The Lord of the Flies speaks to Simon. What does he mean by the following state- 
ments , "You knew didn't yoi.. I'm part of you... I'm warning you. I'm going to get 
angry. . ."? (pp. 132-133) 

Chapter Nine: A View of Death I 

1. What does Simon discover about "the beast"? 

2, What happens to Simon when he tries to tell thej others the truth? (pp. 140-141) 

i 

Chapter Ten: The Shell and The Glass j 

i 

1. Ralph and Piggy disagree over responsibility for Simon's death. Piggy says it is 
an "accident". Ralph says, "murder," Who is correct? Explain your answer. 

(pp. 143-146) I 

2. How does Jack use the other boy*s fear of "the lieast"? (pp. 147-149) 

3. What does Jack's band steal from Piggy? Why? (p.! 155) 

Chapter Eleven: Castle Rock \ 

1. What is the answer to Ralph's question, "Are we savages or what?" (pg. 157) 

2. Why is Piggy's argument for the return of the glasses wasted on Jack? (pp. 156-158) 

3. What happens when Ralph confronts Jack at Castle Rock? (pgs . 162-165) 

Chapter Twelve: Cry of the Hunters 

1. The cry of the hunters is "Kill the beast! Cut his throat! Spill his blood!" 
What beast does Jack and his tribe hunt in Chapter 12? Explain your answer. 

2. Staggering from the bushes, Ralph sees a naval officer- Why does Ralph weep? 
Explain your answer, (pp. 186-187) < 
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LORD OF THE FLIES: WRITING- A CRITICAL REVIEW 



RATIONALE FOR TOPIC : 

Since students are not asked to write a critical review before, discussion 
of how to do this is in order. 

DESCRIPTION OF LEARNING ACTIVITY : 

Students meet in the large group for a lecture/discussion on writing a critical 
review. 

Time: 1 hour 



MA IN IDEAS STRESSED : 

1. The assignment: Using a specific element of the novel, respond to the 
development of that element (or the lack of development) in Lord of the 
Flies as it was produced on film. 

2. Elements to select from were: 

point of view 

characterization 

symbols 

irony 

structure ' 

situation 

plot 

dramatic conflict 

theme 

voice 

3. The assignment requires that students analyze, evaluate and criticize. This 
criticism does not have to be fault-finding. To criticize means to separate, 
discern and choose. 

4. The process of writing should ' involve prewriting. The prewriting should 
consist of: reading the book, seeing the film, selecting the element, and 
making notes. 



5. The final paper should employ the TRIT structure. 

6. The purpose of the paper is persuasion. It should be supported with evidence 
from both sources. 

REACTION/SUGGESTIONS : 



The lecture/discussion goes well. 
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LORD OF THE FLIES : THE ART OF FILM CRITIQUING 
MORE THAN JUST AN OPINION 



RATIONALE FOR TOPIC : 

A film critic for The Sentinel , the local Orlando newspaper, agreed to speak 
to the class. Having a guest speaker adds interest to the unit and contrib- 
utes a unique perspective. 

DESCRIPTION OF LEARNING ACTIVITY : 

Students meet in the large group for the guest lecture. After tlie lecture, he 
answers their questions. 
Time: 1 ^ hqurs 

MAIN IDEAS STRESSED: 



1. Students comprise the bulk of any movie audience. 



2. Personal goals in writing a critique: 

a. don't be afraid of your own reaction. 

b. dunV't start analyzing too quickly. 

c. try to get into the flow of the movie, react naively at first. 

d. analyze your own reaction. 

e. write down your reactions. 

f. think more about the film later. 

3. Objectives in writing a critique: 

a. tell people simple things about the mov e, i.e., plot, characters 
style, other prominent features. 

b. place the movie in relation to its subject, i.e., book, subject 
area, accuracy of detail, etc. 

c. place the movie in context of other works by same director, same 
star(s), or in relation to other media. 

d. think carefully about movies that are intellectually demanding. 

e. state personal opinion and support with reasons. 

\ f'. write well. Try to be creative, thoughtful and entertaining. 

(avoid undeveloped mental images which don*t communicate well). 

V 

4. Consider these areas when writing a critique: 

a. artist * s intentions 

b. creator's interpretations 

c. meaning in historical context 

5. Keep in mind that there are specific problems in adapting a book to a film. 
These are: 

a. the difference between film medium and print medium. 

b. being faithful to book doesn't always make a good movie. 

6. Keep in mind when writing this review not to over-react when asked for your 
opinion. Be sure to support everything you say with a thorough analysis. 4^ 
Mount a case for your opinib^. 

\ 

REACTION/SUGGESTIONS : \^ 

Students enjoy the lecture and ask many '^questions afterwards. 



UNIT IV: THE TAO OF PHYSICS 



DESCRIPTION OF THE UNIT : 

Throughout Western intellectual history, developments in the sciences and mathe- 
matics have led the way for new philosophies. In our century, this is also true. 
The latest developments in physics are introducing new philosophical ideas into 
our patterns of thought. Since the 1970^ s, there has been a growing interest in 
the wisdom of the Orient, it is not a coincidence that some physicists have 
turned to the East to find metaphors for these new developments. 

Fritjof Capra^s book. The Tao of Physics , explores the latest developments in 
physics and draws parallels between these and the major Eastern religions. This 
book helps students to grasp these developments in physics and gives them the 
opportunity to learn about Oriental patterns of thought. The dual nature of 
the book is also a bonus. Students who are not usually interested in physics are 
carried along by the excellent discussions of 'the Eastern religions. Similarly, . 
students whose only interest is science learn a lot about religion through this 
book. 

The unit was organized to take advantage of the parallel structure of this book. 
Discussions of physics are given equal billing with discussions on religion. 
The introductions to the various religions were supplemented with excerpts from 
the religious texts. Students are asked to locate examples of the ideas presen- 
ted in The Tao of Physics in the excerpts that they read. Responsibility for 
class discussion rests with the students. 

The usual small group discussion and lecture/discussion format is augmented 
with several short films on the Eastern religions and several videotapes on 
science. This variety of media also helps hold students^ interest. In addition, 
if one of the students is a Hindu, i /she can speak to the class about what 
Hindus believe. 

During the unit, students are introduced to the "infamous** black box. This is a 
device which has become famous by word of mouth. Actually, it is a wooden cube, 
12'* on each side, which has two wooden handles protruding from opposite sides. It 
is painted black and when turned emits- sounds from within. None of the staff 
knows what is in the black box, however, the students are charged with determine 
ing what is contained within its universe. The essay which they write at the end 
of the unit must explain the universe of the black box and how they came to know 
it. (a copy of the course outline follows.) 
Time; 18 hours 

OBJECTIVES: 
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1. To study the latest "^veJ. opments in modern physics and their philoso^ 
phical implication- 

2. To study the major Oriental religions: Hinduism, Buddhism and Taoism. 

3. To study some of the primary texts of the Oriental religions, including 
the Bhagavad Gita , the Upanishads , and the Tao Te Ching . 

4. To help students continue developing their writing skills. 

5. To give students an outlet for more creative writing and thinking through 
the Black Box Paper. 

631 



CONTENT: 



The Tao of Physics , Second Edition, by Fritjof Capra, Boulder, Colorado: 
Shabhala Publications, Inc., 1983. 

Excerpts from Eastern religious texts including: 

The Upanishads 
The Bhagavad Gita 
The Tao Te Ching 

*'The Flow of Zen", a film narrated by Alan Watts, Hartley Film Foundation. 

"It*s About Time", a NOVA program narrated by Dudley Moore. 

"The Pleasure of Finding Things Out", a NOVA program about the physicist, 
Richard Feinmann. 

COMPETENCIES DEVELOPED : 

//I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 16, 17 & 18. 

TESTING/EVALUATION : 

At the end of the unit, students write a 1250-word paper describing the uni- 
verse of the black box. They have to explain how they came to their under- 
standing, what their understanding is and then relate that to three topics 
covered in this unit. One topic has to be scientific, one has to be religious, 
and the third can be either scientific or religious. 

The paper is judged for its content, mechanics and for the creativity displayed 
in dealing with this subject. 

REACTION/SUGGESTIONS : 

While students always find the physics a bit thorny, the discussions'.of the 
religions and the thinking they generate make this a very popular unit. 
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UNIT IV; THE TAO OF PHYSICS 



Reading Zen and The Art of Motorcycle Maintenance , published in 1974, 
makes it clear that the mid 70* s was a time when American writers turned 
eastward for viewpoints and metaphors which would make life more intelligi- 
ble and more meaningful. The Tao of Physic s by Fritjof Capra is another 
book written in that spirit. It attempts to explore the ^'parallels between 
modern physics and Eastern mysticism*^ Hopefully, the study of this book 
will give both an overview and introduction to developments in modern 
physics and an indication of how these developments are paralleled in Eastern 
religions. During this unit, students have a chance to read and discuss some 
of the ancient Oriental texts. Each day^s reading assignment also includes a 
specific direction for preparing for class. Especially in discussions of 
Hindui sm, Bu ddhism and Chinese Thought, students will be expected to bear " 
the respons.i b:i^.ity for Beta discussions. The IDS Staff will act only as 
moderators a n d / o r peer participants. Therefore, if it^s boring it^s their 
fault! 

At the end of the unit, students will write a paper which will reflect their 
knowledge of the material studied. Here are typical directions: 



ESSAY ASSIGNMENT : 

Describe the universe of the Black Box. Explain how you came to know that 
description and relate that description to three of the main topics covered 
in The Tao of Physics . One topic must be scientific, i.e., a development in 
modern physics. One topic must be religious, i.e., a facet of Eastern Mysticism 
or of a particular Eastern religion. The other topic may be either scientific 
or religious. 

Your paper should be at least 1250 words and should contain specific references 
to the book. (It may also contain references to the handouts.) 

This paper is due no later than Friday, March 30th at 1:00 P.K. 

Your essay will be judged on its clarity and coherence, the use of appropriate 
examples, the thoroughness of your description/explanation and the cre<T 

you display in handling this assignment. In other words its blend of 

classic and romantic elements. 

Wednesday, March 7 - Knowing and Seeing 

Read: The Tao of Physics , pp. 1-82 (Chapters 1-4). Underline important points. 

9:00 - 9:45 Alpha Introduction to Unit IV and The Black Box . 

9:45 - 10:00 Break 
10:00 - 11:00 Beta Discussion of reading assignment 

Monday, March 12 - Hinduism 

Read: The Tao of Physics , pp. 85-91 (Chapter 5) and handout ''Hindu Scriptures." 

Outline the main ideas in Chapter 5. Find examples of these main ideas in 
the Hindu Scriptures. 

9:50 Alpha Lecture : Hinduism 

10:30 Alpha Guest speaker: What Hindus Believe 

10:45 Break 

11;50 Beta Discussion of Handouts 
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9:00 - 

9:50 - 

10:30 - 

10:45 - 



Outline the main ideas in Chapter 5 - find examples of these main ideas in the 
Hindu Scriptures. 



Wednesday, March 14 - Buddhism 

Read: The Tao of Physics , pp. 93-99 (Chapter 6) and handouts: (1) '^Teaching of 
Buddha''; and (2) "From Early Buddhist Books.'' Outline the main ideas in 
Chapter 6. Find examples of these in the handouts. 

9:00 - 10:30 Alpha Buddhism: What the Buddha Taught 

10:30 - 10:45 Break 

10:45 - 11:50 Beta Discussion of Handouts 

Monday, March 19 - Chinese Thought 

Read: The Tao of Physics , pp. 101-126 (Chapters 7-9) and handout, "From the Tao 
Te Ching." Outline the main ideas in Chapter 7-8. Find examples of these 
in the handouts . 

9:00 - 10:30 Alpha Lecture: Chines Thought 

10:30 - 10:45 Break 

10:45 - 11:50 Beta Discussion of Handouts 

Wednesday, March 21 - Uncertainty and Relativity 

Read: The Tao of Physics , pp. 130-187 (Chapters 10-12). Frame questions of 
clarification for Alpha discussion. 

9:00 - 9:50 Alpha Film: "It's About Time" 

9:50 - 10:40 Alpha Discussion of Chapters 10, 11 and 12 
.10:40 - 10:50 Break 

10:50- - 11:50 Alpha Discussion of Chapters 10, 11 and 12 

Monday, March 26 - Energy, Matter tiud Particles 

Read: The Tao of Physics > pp. 189-245 (Chapters 13-15) and pp-. 286-305 (Chapter 18 

and Epilogue). Frame questions for both Alpha and Beta discussion. 

9:00 - 9:50 Alpha Film: "The Pleasure of Finding Things Out" 

9:50 - 10:50 Alpha Discussion of Chapters 13-15 

10:50 - 11:00 Break 

11:00 - n:50 Beta Discussion of Chapter 18 and Epilogue 

Wednesday, March 28 - BEGIN DUNE 
Friday, March 30 - PAPER DUE! 
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THE TAO OF PHYSICS: HINDUISM 



RATIONALE FOR TOPIC : 

Hinduism provides many of the metaphors which can help in understanding modern 
physics. Studying the concepts Capra presents and seeing that these are de- 
rived from the Rig-Veda , the Upanishads and the Bhagavad-Gita helps students 
better understand both this religion and modern physics. 

DESCRIPTION OF LEARNING ACTIVITY : 

Students meet first in the large group for a lecture/discussion of the main 
principles of Hinduism and for a talk by a fellow student on "What Hindus Be- 
lieve.** They then meet later in their small discussion groups to find examples 
of Hindu principles in the excerpts from the Hindu scriptures that they 
have been provided with. These activities help students master competen- 
cies //I, 2, 3, A, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 15, 16, 17 & 18. 
Time: 3 hours 

READING ASSIGNMENT : 

Chapter 5, pp. 85-91, from The Tao of Physics by Fritjof Capra, Boulder, 
Colorado: Shambhala Publications, Inc., 1983, 

Excerpts from Hindu scriptures including the Rig-Veda , Upanishads and the Bhfig- 
avad-Gita . 

MAIN IDEAS S TR ESSED : 

1. First a list of main ideas is given that would be covered in. the lecture. 
These are: 

''^'Monism 
''-^'Brahman 

Trimurti: Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva 
'-^Atman 
-'^Lila 
-Maya 
"-^'Moksha 
' . ■ Yoga 

-Examples of these principles can be founc! in the excerpts from 
Hindu Scriptures. 

2. The aim of Hinduism is the direct, mystical experience of reality. 

3. This is a monistic religion. 

A. Of the Hindu scriptures, the Vedas are the oldest. The Upanishads are 

the most philosophical and contain most of the principles of modern Hin- 
duism. The Bhagavad-Glta is the story of the god, Vishnu, and the warrior 
Arjuna. 
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5. Brahman is the one, undifferentiated reality. It is the world soul the 
inner essence of all things. It exists within each individual as the 
atman . 

6. Lija is the creative play of God becoming the world. Brahman is the name 
of the creator aspect of Brahman. (Vishnu, the preserver aspect, and Shiva 
the destroyer aspect.) ' 

7. Under the spell of lila , people fall into maya or mnsion. The ^Uusion 
of things keeps people from the truth. While Hind"*-- -ogni?!- fo r legi- 
timate aims in life: pleasure, ai-.ess, duty and liberation, they be ieve 
that only the last, libt ration, will fulfill the human and bring peace. 
Therefore, what men realty want is moksha, liberation, because it brings 
Sat, Chit and Ananda or Eternal Being, Awareness and Joy. 

8. The goal of yoga is the realization that the atman is Brahman or "Tat 
tvam asi " ("That you are"). 

REACTION/SUGGESTIONS : 

Students enjoy the lecture and discussing these concepts . 'fiey espeexauy en- 
joy hearing from a Hindu. 
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THE TAO OF PHYSICS: BUDDHISM 



RATION ALE FOR TOPIC ; 

Buddhism provides many of the metaphors which can help in understanding modern 
physics. Studying the concepts Capra presents and seeing that these are deri- 
ved from the religious texts of Buddhism, as well as studying the life of Bud- 
dha, helps students better understand both this religion and modern physics. 

DESCRIPTION OF LEARNING ACTIVITY : 

Students meet first in the large group for a lecture/discussion of the main 
principles of Buddhism and then meet later in their small discussion groups to 
find examples of these principles in the excerpts from Buddhist texts that 
they have been provided with. These activities help students develop compe- 
tencies //I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 15, 16, 17 & 18. 
Time: 3 hours 

READING ASSIGNMENT : 

Chapter 6, pp. 93-99, from The Tao of Physics by Fritjof Capra , Boulder, Colora- 
do: Shambhala Publications, Inc., 1983. 

Excerpts from Buddhist writings. 

MAIN IDEAS STRESSED : 

1. The story of Buddha^s life is discussed. Especially stressed are the 
Four Noble Truths: 

I. All existence involves suffering. 
II. Suffering arises from desire. 
III. Extinguishing desire eliminates suffering. 
IV. The Eight-Fold Path is the way to extinguish desire. 

2. Buddha *s objections to Hinduism are: 

a. its use of religious authority 

b. its ritual 

c. its* met.,^iysics 

d . its tra. ..ion 

e. its determinism 

f. its supernatural, magical elements 

Buddha believed that all of these things ke;-t people from experiencing religion 
directly. 



3. The nature of Buddhism is discussed. Elements stressed are: 
a. its empiricism 
b. 
c . 
d. 
e . 
f. 
g- 



its emphasis on direct experience 

its pragmatism 

its therapeutic elements 

its psychological insights 

its democratic spirit 

its individual orientation 
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A. Other elements of Buddhism which are discussed are; 

a. moderation 

b. love 

c. faith 

d. compassion 

e. unity of all being 

REACTION/SUGGESTIONS : 



Students always find Buddhism much more difficult to understand than Hinduism 
The initial premise that all existence is suffering they find hard to accept^ 
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THE TAO OF PHYSICS: TAOISM 



RATIO NALE FOR TOPIC : 

Tnoism provides many of the metaphors which can help in understanding modern 
physics. Studying the concepts Capra presents and seeing that these are de- 
rived from the Tao Te Ching helps students better understand both this' religion, 
and modern physics. 

DESCRIPTION OF LEARNING ACTIVITY : 

Students meet first in the large group for a lecture/discussion of- the main dif- 
ferences between Eastern and Western religions and to see a film, r^The/^I'low of' 
Zen" by Alan Watts. They then meet in their small discussion groups to find 
examples of Taoist principles in ,thc excerpts from the Tao Te Ching tviey have 
been provided with. These activities help students master competencies //l , 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 15, 16, 17 & 18. 

Time: 3 hours ^ . 

READING ASSIGNMEN T: 

Chapter 7-9, pp. 101-126, from 1^ Tao of Physics by Fritjof Capra, Boulder, 
Colorado: Shambhala Publications, Inc., 1983. 

Excerpts from the Tao Te Ching . 

MAIN IDEAS STRESSE D: 

Students are asked to draw out the main principles of the Judaeo-Christian/ 
Islamic tradition by thinking about the Creation Account from ^'Genesis . They 
are asked to describe the nature of God, nature of man, nature of the earth, 
nature of reason, the nature of time and change, and the purpose or meaning of 
life. Then they are aske'i to contrast the Western outlook with the Eastern 
outlopk, and to examine tU«:se same elements in the religion they have been 
studying. 

(Not much time is spent talking about Taoism itself since it has been discussed 
at length in Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance and students are already 
familiar with its main concepts.) 

REACTION/SUGGESTIONS : 

Students enjoy the lecture which takes about an hour because they are active 
participants rather than passive recorders. 
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UNIT V: DUNE 



DESCRIPTION OF UNIT : 

This unit is oirganized around Frank Herbert* s novel, Dune . Another novel - 
is needed :: * Dilaace the semester* s content and to give students experience 
witr ~ritic;iliy analyzing a longer, more complex book than Lord of the Flies . 

Since many of l are interested in scien :^ fiction. Dune seeins to fill the 
bill nicely. It is an action-packed, fun-to-read book that also touches on 
many of the ideas dealt with during the program: arete, feudalism, capitalism, 
governance, adaptation to the environment. Eastern mysticism and determinism 

vs. free will just to name a few. The book is divided into four sections 

for purposes of class discussion. Each class is divided into two parts: small 
group discussions and a formal lecture. Students are responsible for preparing 
three points of interest to discuss at each small group discussion meeting. The 
topics of the lectures are: The Science Fiction Novel, The Economics of Dune , 
The Religions of Dune and The Mythos of Dune . 

At the end of the unit, students are asked to write a paper analyzing the world 
of Dune through the eyes of one of "che people studied throughout the two years. 
In this way, students can reflect back over all of the material covered. A 
list of possible topics is given to get them started. 
(A copy of this list and thct coarse outline follow.) 

Time: 12 i7.mrs 

OBJECTIVES : 

1. To study a science fiction novel. 

2. To critically analyze a long, complex fiction work. 

3. To capitalize on students* interest in science fiction. 

4. To have students reflect back over the material studied in the two years. 

5. To provide a story of interest to counter-act the burnout that usually 
occurs at the end of this semester. 

6. To continue helping students develop their critical reading, writing and 
thinking skills. 

CONTENT: 

Dune by Prank Herbert, New York: Berkeley Publishing Corporation, 1965. 
COMPETENCIES DEVELOPED : 

//I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 & 18. 
T ESTING/EVALUATION : 

At the end of the unit, the students submit an analysis of Dune done through 
the eyes of one of the people studied in this unit. 
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REACTION/SUGGESTIONS : 



The students reaction to Dune is that they either love the book or hate it. 
The lectures are interesting but seem somewhat irrelevant in light of the 
assignment they are given. A suggestion has been made to change that format 
to a panel discussion format in which students will discuss various parts of 
the book from the point of view of persons studied in the program. For example 
a panel discussion of the politics of Dune might be held with students repre- 
senting Machiavelii , Marx, Locke, and Pericles. This might be more relevant 
to the assignment and more interesting to the students. 
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ASSIGNMENT: DUNE paper 



In this unit (the last of the semester and the program), you are being intro- 
ducea to the Science Fiction novel. The increasing popularity of science fic- 
tion and its slow but steady recognition and acceptance by college and univer- 
sity English departments as genre worthy of study and analysis, suggests that 
SF writers have something of interest and value to communicate. In the case 
of Frank Herbert, it is obvious that he is concerned about the quality of life, 
as well as intent upon telling a story. In Dune , Herbert creates a universe 
with ar* ancient history, ecological concerns, and political and economic cur- 
rents affecting every inhabitant. He peoples his universe with villains, her- 
oes and unnamed faceless masses who act and react according to their perception 
of reality. His characters are alternately selfish, evil, altruistic, curious, 
heroic, loving and foolish. The plot and the characters names, history, prob- 
lems and delights should seem faintly familiar to you. Although thousands of 
years in the ^future*, it is difficult to read about Paul Atreides , the Fremen , 
the Sardauker warriors and Baron Vladimir Harkonnen an:i not make connections 
with the philosophical, scientific and religious ideas discussed in IDS during 
the past two years. Therefore, upon completing this unit, your final examina- 
tion (in the course) will be to interpret, analyze or evaluate the world descri 
bed in Dune in light of one of the thinkers studied in the past two years. Here 
are some possible topics: 



How would Marx evaluate the economic conditions on Arrakis? 

How would Marx evaluate ti Fremen^s revolt against Baron Harkonnen? 

Would Luther (or Paul) agree with the plans and modus operandi of 
the Bene Gesserit? 

Is Paul (Muad' Dib) cast in the mode of a Homeric hero? 

Would Paul understand the values for which Pericles argued the 
Athenians were willing to die? 

How weald Malthus, Adam Smith, Sartre, Skinner or Freud interpret 
the machinations of the CHOAM? 

In the never ending debate between determinists and indeterminists , 
does Dune provide support for one side or the other? 

William James argues for the pragmatic approval to ethical choices. 
Would anyone in Dune support his thesis for determining the societal 
good, and why? 

Nietzsche, through Zarathustra, cries, "God is dead," and praised the 
man who could stand alone against the herd. Would Nietzsche find Dune 
a 'satisfactory' work? Why? 

Would Plato's Theory of Knowledge and his dualistic view of reality 
be understood in the world of Lune ? 

Are there any points of comparison to be found between Bach's 
Jonathan Livingston Seagull and Dune ? 
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Or between Golding's Lord of the Flies and Dune? 



Would Pirsig find "quality*' in Herbert's world? Or would see the 
same split between Romantic and Classic modes of knowing he found 
in Boseman, Montana in ?.AHhl 

Would Einstein reject Herbert's world as 'impossible'? 

How would Newton view this science fiction world of the future in 
light of his Principia Mathematica ? 

Would Galileo support the Fremen's efforts?" 

How would Malthus or Darwin interpret the life cycle of the 
Sandworras? 

Does the Tao have a place in Dune ? 

Does a form of arete exist in Dune ? 

As you can see, the possibilities are endless. The only limits are the self- 
imposed ones of individual imagination and interest.''^' The final essay will be 
written in class and should be about 750 words in length. You may prepare a 
rough draft at home, bring in a quote sheet and your Dune text. You will have 
two hours to write and edit your essay on the day the final exam is scheduled. 
All rules of grammar and rhetoric apply. Your essay will be graded on form 
and content. Creativity is encouraged, clarity and organization rewarded. 

^^NOTE: MAKE SURE YOUR FINAL THESIS STATEMENT IS REVlEWEt) AND APPROVED BY YOUR 
BETA LEADER, SO YOU DON'T GO OFF AND TRY TO \vRITE A 1,500-2,000 WORD 
THEME IN 750 WORDS. 
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DAILY PLAN: FRANK HERBERT *S NO\^L DUNE 



Wednesday, March 28 

AssignJDent: Read Dune » pages 1-1A8 

Beta group members responsible for conducting the discussion. 



9:00 
10:15 
10:30 



10:15 
10:30 
11:50 



Alpha 
Break 
Beta 



Monday, April 2 

Assignment: Read Dune, pages 149-256 



9:00 
10:15 
10:30 



10:15 
10:30 
11:50 



Beta 

Break 

Alpha 



Wednesday, April 4 

Assignment: Read Dune , pages 256-361 



9:00 - 10:15 
10:15 - 10:30 
10:30 - 11:50 



Beta 

Break 

Alpha 



Monday, April 9 

Assignment: Read Dune , pages 365-490 



9:00 - 10:15 
10:15 - 10:30 
10:30 - 11:50 



Beta 

Break 

Alpha 



Lecture: The Science Fiction Novel 
Discussion of reading assignment 

Discussion of reading assignment 
Lecture: Economics in Dune 

Discussion of reading assignment 
Lecture: Religions in Dune 

Discussion of reading assignment 
Lecture: The Mythos of Dijne 
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DUNE: PART I 



RATIONALE FOR TOPIC : 

As stated in the Unit Plan, this book is selected to give the students expo^ 
sure to a science fiction work, to the critical analysis of a monger, more 
complex literary work, and as fun. 

DESCRIPTION OF LEARNING ACTIVITY : 

Students meet first in small discussion groups to discuss points of interest 
they have iJentified in Dune. The staff nv)derates, but does not lead, these dis- 
cussions. They then meet in the large group for a formal lecture on the science 
fiction novel. These activities help students ma stej, competencies // 1, 2, 3, 
4^--^,-6,-X,-8-^9-, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 & 18. 
Time: 3 hours 

READING ASSIGNMENT : 

Pages 1-146 from Dune by Frank Herbert, New York: Berkeley Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1965. 

MAIN IDEAS STRESSED FROM THE LECTURE : 

J. Science fiction means scientific ideas in a fictional setting. 

2. It was considered a "sub-genre" but is rapidly becoming a genre, an inde- 
pendent category of literature. 

3. One definition is "...(the) search for a definition of man and his status 
in the universe which will stand in our advanced but confused state of 
knowledge and is c^ v . icteristically cast in the Gothic or Post-Gothic 
mode . " 

4. Science fiction shows man confronted by crises which often represent 
archetypal fears. (Discussion is held of some of these archetypal fears 
from Dune . ) 



5. A short history of science fiction is given. 

6. One of the students, who is a science fiction buff, can talk about different 
kinds of science fiction and discuss examples of books in each category. 



REACTION/SUGGESTIONS : : 

Students enjoy the class discussion and respond well to helping direct it 
themselves. 
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DUNE: PART II 



RATIONALE FOR TOPIC : 

As stated in the Unit Plan, this book is selected to give students exposure 
to a science fiction work, to the critical analysis of a longer, mor^ complex 
literary work, and as fun. 

DESCRIPTION OF LEARNING ACTIVITY : 

Students meet first in small discussion groups to discuss points of interest 
they have identified in Dune . The staff moderates, but does not lead, these 
discussions. They then meet in the large group for a formal lecture on the 
economics of Dune. These activities help students master competencies y/1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 & 18. 
Time: 3 hours 

READING ASSIGNMENT : 

Pages 146-255 from Dune by Frank Herbert, New York: Berkeley Publishing Corp- 
oration, 1965. 

MAIN IDEAS STRESSED FROM THE LECTul^ : 

1. The ecology of Dune is important to its economics. Herbert may have been 
inspired by the Ecology hovement of the 1960*s since many of the ideas of 
this movement are utilized in the book. 

2. Perhaps the premise of Dune is, "What would happen to Earth if we raped 
the planet?" 

3. Herbert's outlook might be characterized as "Marxian" since economics 
dominates life on Dune and dominates the structure of the book. 

^ Of interest to economists in looking at Dune are: 

a. the properties of the spice, melange; and 

b. the lack of water 

5. All economic relationships are basically demand relationships. All 
demand curves share the same downward slope. 

6. The "satiation principle" is the cause of the slope of the demand curve. 

7. In the ecology of Dune, water is also governed by this demand curve. 
(Water was one substance omitted from Adam Smith's valuations because he* 
could never conceive of the lack of water.) 

'8*. The interaction of the demand and supply curves determines the price. 

9. Water on Dune is so scarce that price is extremely high. The.re is an 
inelastic demand. 



10. Spice also has an inelastic demand because of its addictive properties. 
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11. 



The environment on Dune is such a harsh one that people are willing to 
pay an almost infinite price for either substance. 



12. The relationship between the worms and the spice and between the wornis 
and water govern the economics of Dune . 

13. This economic relationship gives rise to an interesting political situa- 
tion. It is a good example of Jefferson* s statement, "Power corrupts 
and absolute power corrupts absolutely." 
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15. 



Discussion of the balance of power on Dune. The elements involved: 

a. Emperor Shaddam IV 

b. Baron Von Harkonnen 

c. Duke Leto Atreides 

d. the fremen 

e. the Imperial Planetologis t , Liet Kynes 

Finally, Herbert poses the question ''Is the environment the real det- 
erminer of human values?" 



REACTJQN/SUGGESTIONS : 

Students enjoy the class discussion and respond well to helping direct it 
themselves . 
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DU\T: PART III 



RATIONALE FOR TOPIC : 

As stated in the Unit Plan, this book is selected to give the students ex^ 
posure to a science fiction work, to the critical analysis of a longer, more 
complex literary work, and as fun. 

DESCRIPTIOl-^' OF LEARNING ACTIVITY : 

Students meet first in small discussion groups to discuss points of interest 
they have identified in Dune . The staff moderates, but does not lead, these 
discussions. :iey then meet in the large group for a formal lecture on the 
religion of D^ne . These activities help students iraster competencies //I, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 & 18. 
Time: 3 hours 

READING ASSIGNMENT : 

Pages 255-362 from Dune by Frank Herbert, New York: Berkeley Publishing Cor- 
poration, 1965. 

MAIN IDEAS STRESSED FROM THE LECTURE : 

1. The last novel in this series. Heretics of Dune , resolves the questions 
that arise about the religions of Dune. 

2. The Oxford English Dictionary defines religion as "...the recognition of 
a superhuman, controlling power and especially a personal god entitled 
to obedience . 

3. The role of the Bene Gesserit is to plant, the seeds of messianic promise, 
the idea of a savior from the wilderness. 

4. However, they are callous in their manipulation of CHOAM, the Emperor and 
the Dukes of the great houses. Does Herbert believe as Freud did that 
religion is an invention of man? 

5. Herbert presents the idea of individuality and free will vs. obedience 
and subserviency. According to the Baron von Harkonnen, fear is the signi- 
ficant force operating in the universe . 

6. Hope is a function of all religions and is present in Dune . 
(See pp. 501, 503, 50A , 506) 

7. Examine the paradoxical nature of the quotes from the O.C, Bible . 

8. What role should guilt play in a religion? How do the Fremen discharge 
guilt? 

9. Is Heidegger's world populated by Fremen? 
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10. Religious themes present in Dune : 

a. Garden of Eden 

b. predestination 

c. rebirth 

d. prophets and prophesy 

e. the Wilderness 

f. the Proinis-^d Land 

REACTION/SUGGESTIONS : 

Students enjoy the class discussion and respond well to helping direct it 
themselves . 
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DUNE: PART IV 



RATIONALE FOR TOPIC : 

As stated in the Unit Plan, this book is selected to give the students ex- 
posure to a science fiction work, to the; critical analysis of a longer, more 
complex literary work, and as fun. 

DESCRIPTION OF LEARNING ACTIVITY : 

Students meet first in small discussion groups to discuss points of interest 
they have identified in Dune . The staff moderates, but does not lead, these 
discussions. They then meet in the large group for a formal lecture on the 
mythic elements in Dune . These activities help students master competencies 
n, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 :k 18. 
Time: 3 hours 

READING ASSIGNMENT : 

Pages 365-512 from Dune by Frank Herbert, New York: Berkeley Publishing Corpor- 
ation, 1965. 

^LAIN IDE.AS STRESSED FROM Tm LECTURE : 

1. In Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance , Pirsig introduces the my- 
thos vs. logos argument. The logos is the sum total of rational con- 
structs held about the world, while the mythos is that collective, intui- 
tion of the world which is pre-logos. 

2. Mythos transformed into logos maintains civilization. 

3. New perceptions rising out of the mytho:: produce changes in the logos. 
(This is the kind of transformation that Capra and Pirsig both address. 
G^'lding shows what happens when the logos cannot be maintained.) 

4. Herbert extends his personal vision of the future. This is wha: each 
student should be doing now, deciding what his personal vision of the? 
future is and planning a philosophy to implemejit that future. 

5. Students are moving into a world where they will have to answer questions 
like those raised by Herbert. 

6. IDS provides students with a number of personal mythologies from which 
they can forge one of their own. 

7. Dune is a mythology whose boundaries are the galaxy. It has: 

T. technological proficiencies (the Butlerian jihad slowed a run-amuck 
technology) 

b. the idea that humans are part of a larger plan 

c. that there are direct consequences of human arrogance. 

8. The problems on Earth are no different from the problems on Dune. 

a. Messianic hope 

b. Savior syndrome 

c. Physical survival vs. psychic survival 

d. History -- whose history? 
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REACT I OS/ SUGGEST 1 0.VS : 



Students enjoy the class discussion and respond well to directing it 
theaisei vt't> . 
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APPENDIX 



Student Papers 

from the 
Interdisciplinary Studies Program 
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The following student papers represent the type and variety of 
evaluations that students are required to do in the Interdisci- 
plinary Studies Program. 

The introduction to Part I of the te£.cher*s guide contains the 
compenteacies that are stressed in this program and these com- 
petencies are marked in the student papers. 

The first nine competencies are basic to clear writing and under- 
standing and are emphasized in almost every activity in this pro- 
gram. As the program moves into Semester II, III, and IV, the 
level of difficulty is increased, therefore only those competen- 
cies that present something new or more difficult will be marked 
in those papers . 

The evaluation activities in Semester IV ask for more individual 
creative expressions. Therefore instead of marking specific com- 
petencies, a number of student papers are included on each unit 
covered to show the varieties which are possible on a particular 
subject. 

Page numbers in some parts of this manual are cross-referenced to 
the fira edition of the Valencia Community College texts rather 
than the current edition of these texts. 
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IDS IV 
UNIT I 

STUDENT PAPER 



Quality and the Art 
Of Eating a Banana Spilt 

Quality is an elusive concept. It is ignored by many, under- 
stood by few, and simply never considered by the rest. Quality is 
an understanding, an ^intangible, an attitude one can or cannot 
display toward events, objects, people, relationships, toward any- 
thing. Quality is perfection. Not just perfection when it has 
been reached ,^ but .quality _is„. the . apprx)ach_to per feet ion, _an action 
with a goal of excelling beyond the ordinary. 

Long before reading Robert Pirsig's novel, Zen and the Arf 

of Motorcycle Maintenance , I had developed my own^undexS-tBiiding.- .o£ 

-qiiarlrLry~aTlTi"ha^'~^&ase^ decisions and actions on my owxx 

version of quality, i.e. perfection, Vthe best'. I applied my 
understanding of these to many kinds of decisions, some major, some 
•minor; few understood by the class of people who ignore quality. 

Major decisions reflecting my understanding of quality include 
my reasons for divorce, my reasons for abandoning the religion^of 
my childhood, and my reasons for acquiring a higher education. 

The underlying reason for most divorces is an inner conflict 
over this difference of quality. Most blame divorce on results of 
the conflict, but in actuality it is generally the quality of the 
money problems, the quality of the sexual problems, the quality 
of the Sensitivity, and so on, that are the major chasms between 
divorcing couples. My divorce y/as not based on any of these. My 
divorce was solely because the quality of our expectations grew 
apart. We wanted different things. Not literally different, but 

the degree of what we wanted, the es^sence of the^_^^ - 

-things Wan t"ed, 'was s^ no bridge could be built be- 

tween the tx^7o expectations. The same gu]f appeared in niy family's 
religion. They wanted different things from religion and their 
faith in God* than what I expected. God no longer provided me with 
quality. I had expectations not being fulfilled by believing- blindly 
and devotedly in a power greater than myself. Education is al.:^o a 
•highly personalized area where quality does not mean the same to 
any two people. My education is not to justify a scholarship or 
to fulfill' a parent's dream. It is not to sav-. mankind or make a 
contribution to the world. My education is not to maintain a cer- 
tain grada level. AH these things would be answering "another ' s 
expectations. I answer my own. I want knowledge, I want; perfec- 
tion, "I want to excel, be the best I can be. I want to 'be' in 
a way few people attempt to understand. ^' " 
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Minor attempts at reaching quality, and thus living my defini- 
tion and understanding of this elusive intangible, is apparent in 
my recent endeavor to bake a carrot cake for a friend's wedding. 
Here, another aspect of quality comes into focus. That aspect is 
judgement. Quality can never be the same to any two people. It 
is personalized, internalized, and directly reflects the individual's 
scope of the ordinary. I base my judgement of quality on the attri- 
butes of performance and, not just on the goal itself. The means 
must justify the end. The carrot cake was baked to moist, rich per- 
fection. All six layers were filled with cream cheese frosting, 
tiered, and decorated with butter cream frosting; five layers of 
borders, roses, bells, lace, the works. Perfection. Beautiful, 
Quality. Review of the after mess, however, revealed a full pound 
of 4x sugar CMitted from the cream cheese mixture, and one third 
stick instead of one third cup of butter used in each cf six batches 

of butter cream. Disaster. There is no quality in this cake.' ^ 

I:L t_me^ej:_ tlie_:reqiilrenients of -t 
"^lony with my expectations, nor will the end result, in my judgement, 
taste perfect. However^ the bride and guests judge it wonderful, 
delicious, beautiful. It meets their expectations. My judgement 
on the quality of this cake goes completely unnoticed. Therefore 
it reinforces to me that quality is highly personalized from one s 
o\m frame of reference. Two different interpretations of quality 
can be observed in the same object. 

\-Jhen Pirsig begins discussing 'a' definition for Quality in 
his novel I felt an inner conflict growing. I already knew my 
definition for quality and did not see how it could totally relate 
to anyone else's understanding. The main theme of the novel centers 
on the Narrator's aim to reconcile the split in attitudes of the 
western. world. It was the reconciliation of the classical and ro- 
mantic attitudes which was necessary for Quality to be understood 
and thus defined. Through the narrator's chautauquas he sought 

to reach enlightenment and p.ujh.„ aside. .preconc^_iyed ideas^. 

' The'Two modes of understanding presented roadblocks to the 
narrator's conception of Quality., After learning about the classical 
and romantic modes of thinking, these two modes cast shadows on my 
•perception also. I have always- had an either/or attitude regarding 
most things. I would either take an empirical approach and process 
facts logically and reasonably or berate myself for dealing another 
time in a subjective manner, allowing prejudice and my personal 
feelings and opinions to enter the mental process. Now I realize 
it is best to combine the two attitudes and perceive an overall 
application instead of individual segments. 

The same principle applies to eating a banana split. As a 
child Ir.always ordered banana splits sans banana, then proceeded to 
eat the individual flavors of ice cream, one at a time, in a linear 
'•pattern from one end of the dish to the other. This accomplishes 
as much as does thinking purely objectively or purely subjectively: 
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one. never sees with overall 'Quality' understanding, and one never 
tastes the banana split. At .some point in my life, I forced myself 
to order the banana with the banana split. Gradually I even learned 
to eat a bite of strawberry, then a bite of chocolate, a spoonful 
of whipped cream, then another bite of strawberry, and so on. 
Then, and only then, was I truly tasting a banana split. Just as the 
banana split sans banana caused me conflict (as well as strange 
looks from waitresses) , I am sure the conflict engraved in my mind 
by Pirsig's chautauqua concerning the classical/romantic attitudes 
will take me years to sort, and sift, and solve. 

It is after digesting so many new ideas that I feel I approach 
what Pirsig calls the zero moment of consciousness. Stuck. In 
advice to Chris, who cannot think of what to write in a letter, 
the narrator says, ''usually, I say, your mind gets stuck when you're 
trying to do too many things at once. What you have to do now is 
separate-out- the things- and do them one at a time." First reaction 
to this statement is 'easier said than done', however I now realize 

how. crucial, an element., this is.. to achieying quality. Overcoming 

stuckness means first recognizing it. And then the narrator says, 
"We should keep our mind a blank tablet which nature f ills. ^f or us, 
and then reason disinterestedly from the facts we observe." In the 
past, if I couldn't achieve quality I simply abandoned my search 
for it and looked elsewhere, i.e. my divorce, rather than digging 
beneath the stuckness and loosening my preconceived notions. 

By now, Pirsig has put my way of thinking through the food 
processor on speed nine. My life has been a journey with no map 
and no concern of where I'm going, only with what I am when I get 
there. After reading one of the last of the narrator's chautauquas, 
I understand why I jump from one search to the next and. enjoy the 
jumping. It is the mythos/logos conflict. For the most part, I 
have kept myself in a mythos state of mind where I internalize my 
search for excellence and concern myself primarily with the journey 
to" perf'ecTzion: "arete'". I see only the now. Marriage was not a goal 
to light the candles on a fiftieth wedding anniversary cake.- Mar- 
riage was the journey and if I didn't like the trip I certainly 
wouldn't be content reaching that fiftieth cake. I also don't care 
about a deferred heavenly reward if I don't like how religion takes 
me there. 

I now realize that logos, reason and truth, also has a time and 
place and sometimes life warrants arriving at an end intellectually 
throu gh an impersonal mental process less concerned with how than 
with when. As Pirsig pointed out through the conflict between the 
narrator and the narrator's alter personality, Phaedrus, there must 
be a balance in the time and mental space between Quality aad 
Truth. Quality, excellence, arete', without truth, and without 
an aim, cannot truly be appreciated or fulfilled. 

Prior to PirGig, I did not understand the split in my own under-- 
standing and tried to fit things into an either /or category, and 
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threw myself from one mode of thinking to another. Although I believe 
my definition of Quality has been reinforced, my application of 
quality has been altered. The changes, I feel, are apparent in this 
passage where Phaedrus is comparing his thinking with that of the 
Sophists who taught rhetoric in the days of Plato. 

"Man is the measure of all things. Yes, that's what he is 
saying about Quality- Man is not the source of all things, 
as the subjective idealists would say. Nor is he the passive 
observer of all things, as the objective idealists and materi- 
alists would say. The Quality which creates the world emerges 
as a relationship between man and his experience. He is a 
participant in the creation of all things. Th^ measure of 
all things. - it f its. " 

In the narrator's final confrontation with Phaedrus, he suins 
up the frustration Phaedrus felt. It also sums ^tiy frustration 
and perhaps will keep me from changing journeys so quickly or at 
least to understand the risks involved in changing airplanes in 
the middle of a flight- 

*'And if he doesn't get the answer he just drives and drives 

until he gets one and that leads to another question and he drives 
and drives for the answer to that -.- endlessly pursuing questions, 
never seeing, never understanding that the questions will never end. 
Something is missing and he knows it and will ki^l himself trying to 
find it." 
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IDS IV 
UNIT I 

STUDENT PAPER 



QUALITY 

Quality is a very important concept in Robert Pirsig's 
novel, Zen and The Art of Motorcycle Maintenance , and in the life^ 
of every person today. The narrator of the book spends most of his 
life and devotes all his time trying to find out what this Quality 
really is. It gave him much trouble and ruined most of his life. 
His obsession with Quality caused all of his personal relation- 
ships to deteriorate, especially the relationship between him 
and his wife and son, Chris. However, he finally was able to 
come to grips with this concept of Quality and to get on with the 

rest of his life. 

When studying Quality, the narrator came up with an important 
idea. He felt that everyone had their own version" of Quality. After 
ronding Zen and The Art of Motorcycle Ma intenance , people become 
influenced by the narrator's idea of Quality and begin to come up 
with their own definitions of it. The following is my definition of 
Quality and how it was influenced by the narrator's ideas about Quality. 

First of all, for a person to have Quality he or she must care 
about what they are doing. This was the problem with Technology. 
There was no relationship or caring between the manufacturer and his 
product. This was exemplified in the narrator's quote, "The real 
ugliness lies in the relationship between the people who produce the . 
Technology and the things they produce,.'." (p. 261). If a person 
cares, he has Quality and if a person has Quality, he cares. The 
narrator portrays this in his quote, "A person who sees Quality and 
feels it as he works is a person who cares. A person who cares 
about what he sees and does is a person who's bound to have seme 
characteristics of Quality." (p. 247). . _ _ 

I agreed with "the narrator when he began to discuss the positive 
and negative aspects of doing things while working with Quality. There 
are certain things that can propel a person to work with Quality and 
then there are things which frustrate the person, thus, causing him 
to lose Quality. Another aspect I agreed with that the narrator went 
over was gumption. "The greeks called it Enthousiasmos , the root of 
•Enthusiasm' which means literally 'filled with Theos , or God, or 
Quality " (p. 272). "Gumptirn is the psychic gasoline that keeps 
the whole thing going." (p. 273). These two statements by the 
narrator help clarify what gumption is. . A person who has Quality 
has this gumption. This gives the person an enthusiasm and if he 
has enthusiasm, he has Quality. Gumption propels the person and 
carries him forward. However, there are things that can cause a 
person to lose his gumption. These are known as gumption traps . 
The narrator discusses gumption traps in his statement, throughout . 
the process of fixing the machine things always ^""'^ "J' .^^^I^^^^^^^^^, 
things, from a busted knuckle to an accidentally ruined Irreplaceable 

assembly. 
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These drain off gumption, destroy enthusiasm and leave you so 
discouraged you want to forget the whole business. 1 call these 
things 'Gumption Traps'. (p.224). He compares all these gumption 
traps to the work on his motorcycle. He gives examples of the 
different traps he or anybody else could fall into. The narrator 
feels there were two kinds of traps, the external traps and the 
internal traps. The external trap consists of the parts trap while 
the internal trap consists of value urapS; ego traps, anxiety traps, 
boredom traps, truth traps, muscle traps, and psychomotor traps. 
Each one of these traps in their own way can knock the gumption 
right out of a person and cause him not to care anymore. If a 
person can get around these gumption traps, live his life in the 
correct manner, he can begin to grow toward Quality. 

I, like Pirsig, feel that people view Quality differently because 
people are different in their understanding of Quality.^ People^ 
differ in their background, knowledge or education and just basic- 
ally understand things differently. The narrator discusses this 
in his third wave of crystallization. His statement, "People differ 
about Quality, not because Quality is different, but because people 
are different, in terms of experience." (p. 224), exemplifies his ^ 
belief in this. Quality is not different, but people are. Quality 
is one, but there is two different aspects of Quality. There is 
the' romantic Quality which is concerned with the here and now. 
Romantics live for the present and nothing else. The other type 
is classic Quality. This type of Quality is concerned with the 
past, present, and future. This is portrayed in the narrator's 
statement, "Romantic Quality always correlated with instantaneous 
impressions. Square Quality always involved multiple considerations 
that extended over a period of time. Romantic Quality, was the 
present, the here and now of things. Classic Quality was always 
considered." (p. 223). This statement brought the two Qualities 
together which would form all of reality. Quality is that which 
causes us to invent things that man calls his reality . Our environ- 
ment causes man to create the world that he lives in. This is 
shown in the narrator's quote, "Quality is the continuing stimulus 
which our environment puts upon us to create the world in which we 
live." (p. 225). Quality now becomes the source and substance of 
everything. 

Finally, 1 believe that Quality is something that can deteri- 
orate if not properly developA^d. People are taught to imitate 
others, they lose their creativity and Quality right along with it. 
This was demonstrated when Phaedrus was in his first phase of 
Quality. This was Quality in the classroom. He had noticed that 
his students were having problems with certain essay topics. The 
reason they were having problems was because they were taught to , 
imitate or to repeat things they had previously learned . They had 
lost their creativity. However, Phaedrus was able to come up with 
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some specific topics that helped the students to see for them- 
selves. He blamed this lack of creativity on the grading system 
and decided the grading system had to be destroyed. Therefore, he 
gave no grades for a semester. This statement describes his dilemma. 
"The students biggest problem was a slave mentality which had been 
built into him by years of carrot-and-whip grading, a mule mentality 
vhich said, If you don't whip me, I won't work. He didn't get 
whipped. He didn't work. (p. 175) If a student had nothing to 
work for then he would not work. That is why he withheld all grades 
for the semester. Eventually, he learned that the bright, more 
serious student did better than the poorer student because the more 
serious student was interested in the subject matter. Withholding 
the grades caused his students to look within themselves. This is 
portrayed in Phaedrus' quote, "The real purpose of withholding the 
grades was to force them to look within themselves, the only place 
they would ever get a right answer." (p. 180). He wanted the students 
to think for themselves because they would know what Quality was 
if they were only to look for it. The students who went by the rules 
would become lost, but those with a creative ability were able to 
produce something with their own personal Quality. 

Therefore, I believe that Quality is caring and caring is Quality. 
Without caring there never will be a Quality. Also, I believe a 
person's Quality can be lost if they are not careful of certain 
traps. A person can be excited or have gumption but can have that 
gumption knocked right out of them if they are not careful. If a 
person can get around these traps he will be able to grow toward 
Quality. People, also, have their own versions of Quality. Quality 
is not different, but people have their own understanding of what 
Quality really is. Quality, also, causes man to create his reality 
or world. It is the source and substance of everything. However, 
if people are not careful they could begin to lose their Quality. 
If a person is not allowed to think for himself he will not know 
what Quality really is. A person must be able to come up with some- 
thing that is Quality to him. Each person has their own definition 
of Quality and this was my version which happened to be influenced 
when reading Pirsig's, Zen and the Art of Motorcyc le Maintenance. 
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IDS IV 
UNIT IT 
S'lUDLKT PAPER 



THE PARALLELS BETWEEN 
"PLATO" AND "ABRAHAM MASLOW" 
IN VIEW OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 



There are two theories on human development which are 
generally known and discussed today. These theories are 
Plato's ''Divided Line" and Abraham Maslow's "Hierarchy of Needs. 

I . Plato ^s Divided Line 

A. Images World of Appearances 

B. Visible 

C. Transitional period 

D. Mathematical objects 

L. Forms World of Intelligence 

I I . Abraham Maslow' s Hierarchy of Needs 

A. Physiological 

B. Safety, security 

C. Belongingness, love 

D. Self-esteem 

E . Self -actualization 

III. Parallels Bet\7een These iVo Theories 
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There are two different theories on human development which 
are generally known and discussed today. These theories are Plato's 
"Divided Line", and Abraham Maslow' s "Hierarchy of Needs." Plato 
(4277-347 B.C.) was a philosopher who wrote a dialogue. The Republic 
Here he introduces his "Divided Line" theory of reality. Abraham 
Maslow (1908-1970) was a social scientist who speaks of his hier- 
archy of needs in his book. Motivation and Personality . Plato 
and Maslow both recognized hierarchies of human development as 
well as put them into a structured form. 

Plato believed that there were four stages of cognition 

through which man passes in order to obtain a better life. These 

four stages are known as Plato's "Divided Line." Once success- 

ully achieving these stages, man will reach the ultimate goal 

which Plato calls "The Good." Pj-ato feels that the knowledge 

man obtains when he understands the principles that govern the 

universe, his life, and the objects around him constitute "The Good. 

"The Divided Line" theory of Plato is a hierarchy which divides 

cognition into four stages: 

Now tJ. 3 a divided line dra\>m into two un- 
equal parts, one to represent tlio. visible 
orderj the other the intelligible; and di- 
vide each part again in the same proportion, 
symbolizing degrees of' comparative clearness 
or obscurity. Then one of the two sections 
in the visible world will stand for images. 
By images I mfian first shadows, and then re- 
flections in water or in close-grained, 
polished surfaces, and everything of that 
kind if you understand ... Let the second sec- 
tion stand for the actual things of which 
the first are likenesses, the living crea- 
tures about us and all the works of nature 
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or of human hands... Now consider how we are 
to divide the part which stands for the in- 
telligible world. There are two sections. 
In the first, the mind uses as images those 
actual things which themselves had images 
in the visible world; and it is compelled 
to pursue its inquiry by starting from as- 
Fumptions and traveling, not up to a prin- 
ciple, but down to a conclusion. In the 
second, that the mind moves in the opposite 
direction, from an assumption up towards a 
principle which is not hypothetical; and 
it makes no use of the images employed in 
the other section, but only of Forms, and 
conducts its inquiry solely by their means 

The line is ,dra\m horizontally, splitting reality into two 
worlds (philosophically speaking); these two worlds are the 
World of Appearances and the V/orld of the Intelligible. Tlie 
World of Appearances focuses its view on what the human can see, 
hear, and feel. This world has no means of justification since 
it relies only on the senses and empirical data. The World of 
the Intelligible is a world of formulas and laws which helps 
man understand the reality he lives in. Contained within these 
two worlds are fojr levels of knowledge which Plato believed are 
the levels which man passes through in striving for "The Good." 
Another way to represent this hierarchy is to draw the diagra:=« 
Plato speaks of. 



^Robert Paul Wolff, Philosophy , (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973), 
P. 29. 
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I). 



FOILMS 



Knowledge 



World of 
Intielligiblo 



C. 



MATHEMATICAL 
OBJECTS 



Thinking 



World of 
Appearances 



B. VISIBLE 
OBJECTS 



Beliefs 



A. 



IMAGES 



Imagining 



Each of the levels in this hierarchy includes not only a 
level of cognition but also sociological and psychological im- 
plications. The first and lowest level of the hierarchy in the 
Divided Line is that of images and symbols. \'lhen people fix a 
name to a specific object and this is accepted universally, they 
would usually call this knowledge; however, this cannot be know- 
ledge because this is not formed by experience. For example, a 
newspaper, cup, or pencil have all been given such names so man 
can communicate reasonably. We call this labelling of such ob- 
jects, conjecture. Plato states, *'That the name given to the ob- 
ject would hold no value or meaning when not directly related 

2 

to the object itself, this is called conjecture." A conjecture 
is not based on knowledge or experience, but rather convenience; 
therefore, there are no reference points that can relate the 
word to anything real. However, when one views this aspect from 
a psychological standpoint, the word and the ability to identify 
creates this illusion that man has knowledge. When man has 

Interdisciplinary Studies Text » Volume I, Valencia Community 
College, Orlando, Florida. 
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created a word for convenience he merely gives an image which 
is accepted without any type of rational analysis, Plato feels 
that the people who live and act in a socialized manner on this 
level tend to believe everything they hear, and accept every- 
thing as true. 

Plato's second level of knowledge deals with the object 
itself. This is the cognitive belief in visible things. When 
people look at and interpret them at their face value, then they 
are thought to participate at this level of knowledge . "'^This 
section for the comracn sense belief is the reality of the visible 
and the tangible called the .substantial. In the moral sense it 
would include correct belief without knowledge.*' Wlien accept- 
ing traditional social practices and lives by society's rules one 
never tends to analyze the act, but accepts it as true anyway, 
due to the fear of rejection from the group. Plato feels that 
the people who live at this stage of life are usually happy with 
life as seen on the surface and never try to understand the under- 
lying forms of life itself. As man begins to feel that he is a 
part of the world he lives in, he enters a psychological process, 
or transition period, which acts as a ladder between Plato's two 
worlds of reality. This process is where man starts to realii^e 
that all of the objects which are a part of him have a distinct 
reason for being there. It 's here that man glimpses both worlds 
of reality. By rising out of the belief of images into a world 
of rational thought, man comes to understand that for every object 



^Francis MacDonald Cornford, T he Republic of Plato (Oxford 
University Press, 1945, first published in England 1941), p. 222 
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and event there lies a matheiTiatical emphasis underneath its 
surface value. 

Aj^ one enters the World of Intelligence, he begins to ask 
questions about things he does not fully understand. To answer 
his questions, he starts to develop cognitive skills and other 
tecliniques which aid him in finding the solutions to his problems. 
r^r example, when someone wants to know the meaning of a story 
or book, he will usually develop the technique of symbolic 
interpretation to solve his problem of not understanding the story. 
Man begins in his psychological mind to produce hypotheses to 
investigate his world; he usually will do this in some type of 
experiment. By taking a hypothesis and working out an experiment, 
man learns of life through the use of mathematical laws and scien- 
tific formulas, all of wliich is made possible by his ability to 
think rationally, Plato believes that man on this level uses 
experiments to find absolute outcomes. He states, ''It is com- 
pelled to pursue its inquiry by starting from assumptions and 

n4 

traveling not up to a principle, but down to a conclusion. 
He uses geometry as a prime example. When students do work in 
geometry, they star't hv using assumptions which are taken as knovm 
The students will the:, rationally arrive at a conclusion by a 
series of consistent steps. Plato believes that man is socially 
better off at this level, rather than living in the visible world; 
however, this level still falls short of his ultimate goal, that 

of "the good." 

"^Robert Paul Wolff, Philosophy (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973), 
p. 29. 
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The last and most important level of Plato *s line is that 
of perfect forms and principles which govern the. scientific 
formulas of the previous level of thought. \<\-\ex\ people begin to 
psychologically probe or investigate the reasons behind their 
structural thought, they form what Plato calls a dialectic. 
This simply means a dialogue carried on by a questioner and 
answerer seeking to find the ultimate principle on which every- 
thing depends. This principle can be referred to as "The Good." 

"It is said that if the human mind should ever grasp the perfect 

form, it would then deductively confirm the whole structure of 
moral and mathematical knowledge."^ *'The Good", which is the 
motivating factor of human fulfillment,, is located at this> final 
level. Tliis level shows both the psychological and the sociologi- 
cal fulfillments of line while also grasping the reasoning behind 
them. Once achieving this level o f , knowledge , Plato feels that 
here too shall man grasp the concept of "The Good." 

Abraham Maslow also feels that man reaches one ultimate goal 
in his life, but only after achieving five stages of human develop- 
ment. Maslow' s goal is known as self-actualization. He states, 
"\Chat a man can be he must be, this need we call self -actualization 
it refers to man's desire for self-fulfillment namely to the tend- 
ency for him to become actualized in what he is potentially."^ 
This factor is what keeps man in a constant battle for the Sest, 
not only within himself Lvat among others as w^ell. 

^Francis MacDonald Cornford, The Republic of Plato , . (Oxfoi^d 
University Press, 19A5, first published in England 1941), p. 223. 

^Ah^.hat^ HprnTd' Maslow. Mofivation an d Personality, (.New • _ - 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954, revised ed. 1970), p. 91-92. 



Maslov: has developed a hierarchy of human development: which 
emphas izes the need for psychological and sociological goals in 
life, which ire iriaae possible by roan's ability to use cognitive 
skills in advancing towards a better life. Just as Plato put 
man's development into a structural form, Maslow has also struc- 
tured these needs in such a way that when one need has been 
satisfied a new and higher need emerges. These connections are 
represented in the chart below: 

'-Self Actualization 

(good human being) 

esteem ; 

belongingness 
and love 

safety , security 

psychological 

Maslow feels that before reaching the highest level of this 
hierarchy, that of self-actualization , the human mind and body 
shall pass througli" the" lower stages of achievements. Tlie first - 
stage which is necessary for survival is called the physiolo^ 5 r:al 
needs. These needs consist of food, water, clothing, and shelter 
Man needs these items to keep him alive an'J functioning; without 
them he becomes vulnerable to illness, and eventually, death. 
However, once these fundamental needs for survival have been met, 
man's psychological mind begins to explore towards advancing 
goals. 



Maslow alGo.sees this need of higher achievements and states, 

«? 

■ "It is quite true that man lives by bread 
alone — when there is no bread. But what 
happens when man's belly is chronically 
filled? At once other (and higher) needs 
emerge, and these, rather than physiological 
hungers, dominate the orgau\sm. And when 
these in turn are satisfied, again new (and 
still higher) needs emerge, and so on." 

Man advances from this lowest level .of needs to the level 
called saf-ety and security needs. 

Maslow describes safety needs as things ii.ke job security, 
good family, and close friends. At this level man begins to 
realize that somehow he is a part of this world in which he 
lives, and thus begins to adjust accordingly. In many cases, the 
need for safety can become a dominant mobilizer of a person's 
ref^ources in the event of a crisis or an emergency. Maslow feels 
that humans can meet the needs through some type of religion 
or philosojMiv . Once these needs have been fulfilled, there is 
a liigher need to he focused on; however, many people do not find 
it necessary to advance any further in life. Maslow states, 
"The healthy, normal, fortunate adult in our culture today is 
largely satisfied in his safety needs. "^ Although many people 
are psychologically .happy at this level in life, tliere^rise^^^^^ 
sociological need which can only be fulfilled by advancing to 
the next stage of Maslow' s hierarchy: that of belongingness and 
love. "Once the safety needs have been' met :here emerges yet 

'^Abraham Harold Maslow, Mptivation^nd Personality , (New 
York: Harper ^ Brothers, 1954 revised ed . 1970), p. 83. 
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another set of needs, nose of belonjj:ingness and love." This 
new set of needs plays an important role in being socially ac- 
cepted ?n man's society. 

Belongingness and love can best be described as the emotion 
you feel when a wife, child, or close friend is absent. VThen a 
person is away from someone close to him, he begins to feel 
lonely and depressed, and only by being united with that person 
will the loneliness stop. Once a person has developed a sense 
of belongingness and love in the home and with his psychological 
realm, Maslow feels that this same person will become interested 
in socializing. Maslow states, "He will hunger for affectionate 
relations with people in general, namely for a place in his 

group, and he will strive with great intensity to achieve this 

T 1, 10 Ulien man is accepted bv his peers, feels secure and 
goal. 

has a lesser chance of failure due to his insecurity. Many people 
find it comfortable ' iving at this level; however, there are al- 
ways those people vj.,.,.. find it necessary for advancement in life. 

Maslow saw this need and proceeded to list a fourth ievel of 
huTTian development. These need:- he called self-esteem. "In so far 
as the belongingness and Love needs are satisfied, the next class 
of needs to emerge are the esteem needs.""'""'" The need for esteem 
has been shown to be very important to a person who needs a great 

^•Abraham Harold MaslowV An Intellectual Portrait , (Viking 
Press, 1971), p. 26. 

-'■^Abraham Harold Maslow, M otivation and Personali ty , (New 
York: Harper 6- Brothers, 1954, revised ed . 1970), p. 89. 



deal of self-confidence to function in repTity. All esteem 

needs base themselves on one's higher evaluation of one^s self. 

There are two characteristics of esteem needs. They are listed 

as, "first there, is the desire for strength, achievement, mastery 

and competition; second there is what we may call the desire for 

reputation or prestige. . .status, dominance, recognition, atten- 

1 2 

tion, and appreciation." These two characteristics deal with 
man's opinion of himself, and the opinions of the others around 
him. Although many people strive to achieve honor and recogni- 
tion in life it is not as easy to obtain as Maslow's first three 
levels of needs in human development. There are, however, those 
people who not only accomplish these needs, but also feel the 
need to advance hi-gher in life and achieve Maslow's last stage 
of development, that of self-actualization. 

This- top level, Maslow feels, is what keeps man striving to 
bettor himself. This is the level of the motivating factor, 
self-actualization. To Maslow, self-actualization is the ability 
to understand two different concepts as if they were both only 
the synthesis of one understanding. During his many years of 
practice, there were two women who struck Maslow as unique and 
interesting. These two women, Ruth Benedict and May Werthemeir, 
each had her own philosophy o.:: life. Ruth viewed life as one 
would view a television show, without much interest in its ori- 
gin. On the other hand. May would concern herself with the rela- 

^^^■Ibid. , p. 90. 



tionship between cause and effect. Maslow felt that these tv;o 

different, philosophies vere merely rts of a universal whole. 

He states, "1 realized in one ^^onderful moinent that their two 

ti 1 3 

patterns could be generalized to fin one whole structure.^' - 
It was this ability to use each philosophy to interpret one gen- 
eral concept that Maslow calls self-actualization. Maslow feels 
that once a person is able to use several different ideas to form 
ont , he has then reached the leve] of self-actualization. Abraham 
Maslow interchangeably uses the term "good human being" as the 
ability to understand life by its underlying forms, rather than 
be conditioned by society rule. 

V.l^en viewing Plato's lower level of images in light of 
Maslow 's lower levels of physiological and safely needs, one 
can see distinct similarities in the knowledge obtained, be- 
ginning from a knowledge based on traditional practices which 
one never questions and ending with a logical explanation for 
one's actions. Both Plato and Maslow agree on the type of know- 
ledge which is found at these lower levels. This knowledge is 
knowm as that of beliefs based on society rule. This knowj.edg^ 
is felt to be accepted as true without being tested as to it^" 
validity. Plato states, "it seems to be the wholly enlightened 
state of mind which takes sensible appearances and cr„rent moral 
notions at their face value . "-':^ 

l^Abraham Harold Maslow, The Farther Reaches of Huma n Nature , 
(New York: Viking Press, 1971,) p. 29-31. 



Plato shows here that the level is only that of the moral maj- 
ority or better yet, the conformists. He feels that the know- 
ledge of these types of people is acquired only through the 
wr .1 of mouth; this can be related to wnat we know today as gos- 
sip. Masiow also feels tha" people this level in life only 
learn v:hat is generally accepted as tru-:: in his society. Masiow 
speaks of human knowleage as getting the same amount of output 
as there is iiipur * n any given situation. He states, "T^ t the 
crmmunication between the person and the- world, to and fro, de- 
pends largely on their isomornliism (i.e., simil-^rity of form and 
structure) . "■'"^ 

Although Plato and Masiow both agree on the common sense 
belie, which is achieved in the V^orld of Appearances, they totallv 
disagree on the sociological aspects which occur. Plato feels 
that huinans who live on this levil are not striving to become 
prestigious, or socially accepted, but rather to have a good under- 
standing of themselves, "Tru- beliefs are sufficient guides for 
action but are injrscure i;.nti} based on knowledge of the reasons 
for them."-'-^' Plato hare relates man's -^lief at this level to 
practical use in lif-2, according to Plato these uses are 

lound to be ivnpossible until he advances to the next level of 
Knowledge. Masiow, however, feels that although humans are con- 
stantly striving for achiever.) ■■nt , life at this level is possible; 
in fact a good amount live at thit. stage of life happily. This 

■ -^^Franci? MacDonald Cornford, THeJRe rutl M ■ • Plat o, (Oxford 
University Press. 1945, first publl::hed in ^.n|'---nd 1941), p. 222. 



s^.ows that contrary to Plato, there is a possibility to live 

a happy life without ever knowing w^hat the underlying forms of 
o 

their lives really are. 

Plato's World of Appearances and Maslow's higher lever of 
needs show strong similarities in reaching tii3 ^>ltiniate goal : 
however, when viewed In sociological terms they differ on /i.ii 
means of which to achieve this goal. As it has been said before, 
Plato's ultimate goal of human natuie is that of "Tlie Good;" 
once man has reached this level, then and only then shall man 
understand the world in light of himself. Maslow also feels that 
the top of human needs and achievements is man'? understanding 
of the world in relation to himself. Maslow refers se? actuali- 
zation as "The Good human )eing,'' while Plato refers intelligence 
as "The Good", both show signs that man has developed a high opin- 
ion of himself and can then i ^cutely apply this knowledge to 
understanding the outside world. 

Although Plato' and MssIjw ,igr^e on reaching the ultimate 
goal and also agree on what : ^i goal should be, they differ on 
the personality traits '.<;hich Jtrc a part of man's sociological 
background. These personality traits are those that are obtain- 
ed in Plato's World of Intelligence and at Maslow'^ i.-vel of self- 
esteem and actualization. Plato feels th;^-^ onc^^ man has reached" 
'•'The Good," he becomes omniscient, thus ^-^ivlng mar, an outlook 
on life dea?.ing with only hiraself and not taking others into con- 



sideration. By doing this, nan isolates himself from the group, 
for his beliefs are no longer simifar to theirs. Maslov:, hov:- 
ever, fe^is that though man has reached a level of individual 
superiority, he will use this knowledge to become a m*ajor figure- 
head of a grcup. By this, man gains the knowledge of Plato's wise 
man but inslead of keeping to him.'-elf, Maslow's "Good human being" 
shall inter/ict in a social group; he will be well-rounded and 
well-ad justed for life's future complexities. 

Although these two unique individuals, Plato and Abraham 
Maslow, lived and practiced their beliefs in two totally dif^ 
ferent time periods, one can see distinct parallels in their 
ways of thinking. 



J 
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IDS IV 
UNIT III 
STUDENT PAPi£R 



A CRITlCAl ESSAY ON THE EFFECTS OF COLOR IN THE FILM 
ADAPTATION OF WILLIAM GOLDING'S NOVEL, LORD OF THE FLIES 



In William Golding's novel. Lord Of The Flies , there are 
approximately forty-eight young British school boys stranded on 
a' tropical island. They are eventually rescued but, in the per- 
iod of time between their arrival on vhe island and their de- 
parture from the island the boys go through a gradual transition. 
This change occurs soon after they begin to hunt for meat. These 
civilized British school boys become blood-thirsty savages and at 
the end of the novel, one of the boys finally realizes that the 
savage exists, in everyone. 

The film adaptation of Lord Of The Flies is faithful to the 
basic plot of the novel but, the transfer from the black and white 
on the screen into colors in the mind does not occur whereas, in 
the novel, Golding takes the time to describe and convert black 
and \^.iire words from the pages in the bovok into a colorful image 
in the mind. There are three prime exainples. 

In the novel Gelding takes simple flowers and paints a mag- 
nificoiU picLiire in the mind of the reader: 

The candle-baas opened their wide 
white flowers glimmering under the 
light that pricked down from the 
first stars. Their scont spilled 
out into the air and took possession 
the island. (p, 52) 

Golding crea^ es an image of beautiful white flowers, gives them 
life, and then spreads their aroma over the island. In the film 
adaptation these same flowers are shown, but the effect is different 
on the person watching the film than the person reading the book 
because the scent is not carried through the film; whereas the 
importance of the scent is transferred from the book to the reader. 

The second Ibage that Golding creates is a group of pigs 
located on the island. He says, "The pigs lay. bloated bags of 
fat, sensuously enjoying the shadows under the trees. ' (p.l2A) 
The reader can place himself in.^the pigs' position and imagine 

thar he is relaxing- in^ tha cool, shade on a. hot day doing nothing 

but, enjoying the shade. In the film this effect ?.s lost, f;he 
person watching the film cannot see the pigs in the shade much less 
pull the feeling of coolness from it. 



The iMrd iruige Golain^ describes is an average da^ * s 
veatp.er and t:ie bovr-' sch»^dule:=. due ti:- this weather: 

The first r:iythrr. that they becar^e used 
:o was the :^4ow :,ving from dawn to quick 
dusk. Tb.ey accepted the pleasures of 
inorning, the bright sun, the whelming 
sea and sweet air, as a time when play 
was good and life so full that hope was 
not necessary and therefore for, gotten. 
Toward noon, as the floods of li-.-st fell 
mere nearly to the perpendicular r the 
stark colors of the morning were smootlied 
in pearl and opalescence; and the heat 
as though the impending svm's height 
gave it momentum-became a blow that they 
ducked, running to tlie shade and lying 
there, perhaps even sleeping. (p. 53) 

(folding describes how the boys play in the morning when it is 
cooler and in the heat of the afternoon they retreat to the shade, 
in the film, the significance of this schedu,Ted~out-like day is not 
effective. The film neglects to illustrate I coolness of r 
morning and the heat of the afternoon. 

William Golding in his novel. Lord Of Tti e Flies , creates vivid 
images in the mind which possess colorful and realistic features, 
\'herc in the film adaptation tiiore is not enough emphasis on 
color. The film maker makes an attempt only to get the story 
line across and thus neglects to focus on the important aspects: 
of color. 
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Lord o! the Flies: A Critical Reviov 



A critical review based on the characterizat ion of William 
Gooding's novel, Lord of the Flies , and the film adaptation of 
this novel, reveals a faithful, clear, and precise interpreta- 
tion and representation of Golding's character. In the novel, 
(folding introduces four main characters : Ralph , Piggy, Jack, and 
Sinon. Tliese iharacters are also introduced and developed in the 
f ilri. 

Tilt? first character introduced in the novel is Ralph. He 
is an English school boy who is described by Golding as a slim, 
buL well-built, fair-headed boy, who is even-tempered and main- 
tains a good disposition. In the novel, Golding says, *'he might 
ruike a boxer, as far as width and heaviness of shoulders went, 
but there was a mildness about his mouth and eyes that proclaimed 
no dev: Ralph acts as one of maturity and becomes the leader 

of the marooned group of boys. He stands for a normal civilized 
life. Ralph is responsible fov establishing, a home hat- i for tlie 
boys and he is bound to the goals of rescue and surviva,'. . He is 
in a struggle to establish some kind of rational order on the 
islanu. and is the defender of civilized ideals. The film adap- 
tation adequately repreSfPts Golding* s concepts of Ralpii. The 
vievLT is able to see Ralp^^. as one looking for order and civiliza- 
tion, as Golding expressed ^ the novel, through such scenes as 
t'ne choor.ing of a leader, tiie calling of nieetings, the making of 
rules, and the building of slieltcrs. Tliese scenes interrelate 
to express Ralph as a boy looking for and trying to maintain 
vwder in a world of chaos. 

Piggy, the second character introduced by Golding, is as his 
name suggests, a lat boy. He is physically weak, liaving such medical 
problems as extremely poor eyesight, requiring thick lensed glasses, 
and asthma. Golding gives the reader Piggy's appearance througli • 
his conversation to Ralph, he says, "Can*t catch me breath. I was 
. r'e only boy in our school what had asthma, ' said the fat boy with 
a touch of pride. *'And I've been wearing specs s'nce 1 was three." 
Piggy is an intellectual, but he is often ignored because of his 
appearance and whimpy attitude. Piggy's cliaracter was excellently 
portrayed in the film rl.i both aspects of appearance and attitude. 

The child was an exact replica of the description of Golding's 

Piggy. All the personal appearances were reproduced on film exactly 
as the reader had visioned them, from the fatness, glasses, and 
as.'uhma to a whimpy type voice ?7ith an English accent which was 



constantly r^uibiing sorierhing about "My Auntie said not lo../' 
The intellectual ability of the child waf; also elrnuen y 
e/ienplified on film through such sce:.eti -is the startir.:.,, of the 
f;ienal fire, a syr.bol of intelligence, which could only be accor: — 
iished with Piggy's glasses, in turn symbolically suggesting 
chni h^' v.^as the only one .:ho liolds true knowledge. Piggy was also 
the one to give advice and warnings in later scenes regarding tlie 
proper course for sur/i^*al and rescue. 

Jack, the leader oi the choirboys, is introduced by Golding 
as a contrasting personality against rho le::ider, Ralph. Jack is 
seen by the reader as a bully whose ^ate concern is to be a 

hunter and soon develops into a sava, leing. Jack represents 
the bestial instinct of human beings and rejects Ralph's order 
and civilization ^nd moves to his own world of primitive savagery. 
Golding niakes Jack's appearance and b-^.havior apparent when 
he savs, "Jack, his face sneared with clays. . .hailed Ralph excitedly, 
with lifted spear. 'Lookl We've killed a pig...'" The film 
representation of the novel thoroughly personified Jack's character. 
The film captured Jack's personality and character through scenes 
dealing with the hunt and rampage of the boys and the wild frenzy 
and the killing of the pigs. Jack and his followers lose all sense 
of civilized, controlled living. They regress tr savage killing 
methods and ideals which ai e clearly developed and expressed on 
filr::. Jack and the hunters start the pursuit against the opposi- 
tion, UaJph, and this results in chaos and total destruction of 
anv civilised way of life. 

The remaining main character of Gelding's novel i a young 
fellow bv the name of Simon. bimon is a very different type child 
th3:\ the rest of tlie boys. He sees the world in a poetic saiiitlike 
fashion. This concept is first exemplified in the novel by the 
way Simon se^s plants and life on the island. He sees things for 
their beauty not in terms of purposes. Golding says, "Here they 
paused and examined the bushel-: around them curiously. Simon spcke 
first, 'Like cndles. Candle Eusl^es. Candle T3uds ' . . . ' You ^ coul dn ' t 
light'them,' said R?lph. 'They just look like candles.' 'Green 
Candles,' said Jack 'We odn' t eat them. ' Come on.' " Sinon represent 
a saint-lik3 creature who appears only as a concerned individual 
for others, like the littluns. He comes to the understanding of 
the beast of mankind. Simon's character was appropriate! v demon- 
strated in the film. His saint-like actions were extremely well 
portrayed scenes in which light .hining from above onto Simon 
surrounded by darkness helped to symbolize Simon's connections with 
God and Golding' s concepts. 

The film adaptation of the novel. Lord of the Flies , is an 
excellent representation of Goldinp/s methods of characteri?:ation . 
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"a st?.te of affairs or events that is the reverse of vhat ves 
or was to oe expected: a result opposite to and as if in rr;Ockery of 
rh.e appropriate result^^ explains one aspect of irony arcording to 
webs'-.: 's Third international Dictionary. In William Goiding's 
novel, i^ ord c: the Flies and in ?-"-er Brooks' filiTi adaptation of 
chill novel, tiiis aspect of irony : represented by the choir boys- 
The choir, a formal i-epresentation of the Church of England and the 
gi-iding force for the British boys abandoned on the unirhabited 
is'lnnd- inplies the hope of strength, salvation, and leadership. 
i:y the end of the story it becomes apparent that instead of the saviour, 
the choir becomes the instrument of destruction, just the reverse 
of what is expected. 

In his novel, Golding places subtle emphasis on the formal 
appearance of the choir as it iiiarches on the beach toward the gather- 
ing of boys. Golding shows us something c^ark, in a haze, farnbLing 
along t]ie bench ^ which eventually takes the form of several boys 
clothed in black cloaks, long silver crosses, and caps with silver 
badges. They suddenly appear, gasping and sweating. In the film 
adnptat.or. Brooks has the black-cloaked ' choir marching, with a 
se-'.blanre " order, chanting the ny-mn, '%ord have mercy", and arriving 
with some dignity at Vhe gathering of otl^.er boys. The book does 
point out that the other boys .-^.re "intiiridated by t is uniformed superior- 
ity and the offhand authority in Merridew's [the choir leader* Jack's] 
voice," however, the film version shows a stronger contrast between 
the two -roups of boys. The chcir arrylves, fully uniformed, organized, 
singing in soft, sweet voices, only tp find a chaotic assembly cf boy^. in 
van* our stages of undress s-M noise. 

The presence of such a pious group gives hope that order can 
be maintained until rescued from the island, Golding eludes to 
how this group of church boys were going to become the sa\ ^*ng ele- / 
ment when Jack agrees with the elected chief, Ralph, "We've got to 
have rules and obey them. After all, vre're not savages, we're English, 
and the English are best at everything. So we've got to do the right 
things. .Ralph, I'll split up the cholr^-iny hunters, that Is-into groups, 
and we'll be responsible for keeping the fire going — ". I'his is 
also seen in the film as Brooks aptly portrays the choir a., the pro- 
viders of food, the biistions of the rule>^^ and tlie sentinels who 
would draw the savin,; ship by their burn; g fire. 

The irony begins to appear when the choir boys--turned-hunter3 
place more phasis on their actions than on their motivation. It 
begins in a small way with breaking of the rules, "Bullocks to the 
rules'." Jack shouts i. h, both in the film and novel. "We're 

strong-we hunt I'* Bu l, the :rony in the film provides a sharp 



/ 

/ 

contrast to the book. In the film. Brooks h^s the choir chanting 
the hymn in soft, sweet voices, or actually /singing the words to 
the hymn^ as they hunt or perform their treacherous deeds against 
the other boys. The strongest irony appear^ when the hunt is no longer 
for food but to kill Ralph, the chief of ,the boys, and the signal 
fire is no longer for rescue, but for destruction of not only Ralph, but al 
all the food and shelter provided by th^ island. "They have smoked 
him out Clnd set the island on fire," Gelding's novel tells us. 
Although Golding describes the frenzxed chase of hunters and prey, the 
irony coines through more vividly "in Brook' s film_j3ecause the chant- 
~ing " of ' th'e'hryiM^ leadership eluded to 

through this constant reference to phe 'church' is a mockery of 
the actual event taking place. Th^ choir actually becomes the force 
behind the abolition of civilizat:y^)n on the island instead of the 
unifying force for good that Golding and Brooks would have us 
believe the choir has represented at the beginning. 

In both Golding's novel and Brook's film adaptation, the irony 
of the choir representing good while performing evil, is apparent. 

In overcoming . the ^ - - - 

tray the storyline of a book (less words and less time). Brooks 
adeptly uses our senses to lead us to hearing the goodness of the 
choir while seeing the evil of the hunters. In this way. Brook's 
film adaptation transcends Golding' s written words to provide a 
sharper overall look at the irony present in the novel, ' Lord of 
the Flies. 
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Alex in Wonderland 



Alex was beginning to get very tired of sitting in Human- 
ities class, listening to the lecture drone on an^ on* Outside 

the--^ay~was-warTir-and"-fl:ushed--vii:ir~tlie-h^ 

side was air conditioning and words about dead people. His head 
was doing that droop and jerk that tired and drifting heads do 
when he saw, outside the classroom door, a very large White Rabbit 
stop and mutter, "Oh dear I Oh dear I I shall be too late I" The 

Rabbit then took a watch out of its waistcoat pocket, looked at 

it, and then hurried down the hall. Surely this was a fantastic 
thing that warranted further investigation. So Alex excused him- 
s e 1 f - f r om -the- c 1 a s s -and—ran-^wn—t he-hall- j us^±n.-"tiine"~t:o "se er^thB 
Rabbit exiting out the side door. 

Alex too, went out the side door and there on the school lawn 
he saw a very peculiar thing (in addition to a White Rabbit in a 
waistcoat, which also is a very peculiar thing). He saw a square, 
black box that was about the size of an outhouse. It had no seams, 
or windows, or doors, yet incredibly enough the Ralpbit, who had 
stopped in front of the box- to check the time once again, seemed 
--to--step— right--4^hroughrr the*:wal"l"-ant^^ 

Alex could barely believe his eyes, for as far as he' could 
tell the walls were perfectly solid. The only thing that he 
could see on the face of the black cube was an insciription that 
read. 

The Great Path has no gates. 

Thousands of roads enter it. 

When one passes through the gateless gate 

he walks f reely between heaven and "earthT 

Alex didn't know what this meant, but he took it to be some sort 
of indication that this was the entrance and so he stepped through 
and fell. . . 

How long he fell he could not tell for it was the sort of falling 
that is done in dreams: hours and minutes, far and near, all are the 
same thing. 

When he stopped falling he^^was -in_a_meadow on the bank of a 
river. The stopping wasn't accompanied by^rashing or kaabooming 
or anything ,Xike,. that He,.. merely. .was, no.^ ,f ailing. ,.,^..He...looked.„. ._ 

around and saw again the Rabbit Just as it' disappeared into a 
rather large hole. Immediatly behind the Rabbit went a. young girl 
with blond hair and red and white stripped stockings. Alex too, 
would have followed, for he was baffled by ' these events , but the 
hole that the two had dropped into also disappeared. 

Things were getting curlouser and curiouser. And since -he : 

did not see anyone that might bo able^ta.answer his questions he 
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began walking along the rivs;^' ';j:.ank to find soiriBone vho ccpuld. 

That is how he happeneo v^ipoTi the old- Chin^>e p.an vho .was 
busy paddling his feet in trti %*^.a;u.er . 

Relieved to have found -V.'*.Vi;:c*xx^>j u^ilex went -ur to the nan 
and introduced himself: "Hi.» 1 '''ni A2.ex. " 

The wise and venerable 1<> 'vkii^g main contin-tied tv> splash hi'^ 
toes in the river. 

"I'm a bit confused," hir^x. cvfiatirmed. "CoaZd you tell i:*e 
what this," he waved his an^ Irs azii ^ that encompassed the fl'i,!^ 
and the river, "is all abou^;>*.'' 

The old man must hiive r^iij:und<5:\3^.ao?3 the ques.^jCioi'i for he 
replied" wi th ~a"very que^r ans'^iJfer . -~ 

"Nature can never be cemplet'f.:!^ -ilescribed , fbt sv^ch a de- 
scription of Nature would have tt^^ fe,;-licate Nature. ISfo narsie i^^Ci 
fully express what it repre suta.. '/c is Nature t.Zs^rjilf ^ and luj^' 
any part abstracted from N'rr:"*^"^^*^, >rrii^i*h, is the ult:l^"^a•t•e source ^^f 
all that happens, all that wjiss /en:'! goes, begins S3id ^nds^ is >nd 
is not. " 

"But to describe Nat;.:;- "^v'lia -ultimate so Vif.^ v.rfE all' is 
sTilT"oniy~ande^ r^vi 'te^-iH '>/~descr'ip"tio'ri < ri^?ii^c~"'krrore~l''c^ 

.•^cilf. Yet since, in order tv> t^'^-^'i^ of it, we r:n^ir, l^t^rds, we 
shall have to describe it as .ultimate source c.£ p/Ar* 

"If Nature is inexpressible- 'fits who desires to iw-^^ }ratuv<:;- 
as it is in itself will not try t'c express it ir W'.^rvih./*' 

"To try to express the inexpre-Sriib'le leadt- ■>V«t t^, iru^lcG di;-,- 
tinctions which are unreal." 

^ It seem ed o bviou s to Alex that this st range, „old..C^^^ ••I'^.i; ... 

'was not properly with what was being said. "I'm afraid you 
don't understand. I want to know where I am and h>:iV; I got heie... 
you know, what * s going on?" 

The old man chuckled so softly that Alex thought that it was 
the river gurgling. 

"I understand you, Alex. It is you who are disconnected. 
My name is Lao Tzu and there is much to be learned before you will 
be able to find your way back to Here and Now. Please sit and listen. 

Something in Lao Tzu's voice told Alex that here was a truth. 
He sat down, taking off his shoes and paddling his feet in the 
river as Lao Tzu opened the Gateless Gate. 

"The best way," he began, "to conduct oneself may be observed 
in the behavior of water. Water is useful to every living thing, 
yet it does not demand pay in return for its services; it does not 
even require that it be recognized, esteemed, or appreciated for 
its benefits. This illustrates how intelligent behavior so closely 

approximates the behavior of Nature itself, • ^ 

"'U^enever 'sbm^^ the wofldV' experience 

teaches that he is bound to fail. For Nature is already as good 
as it can be. It cannot be improved upon. ^ He who tries to re- 
design it, spoils it. He who tries to redirect it, misleads, it." 



Lao Tzu cupped his hands and brought up water from the river. 
"Consider water; nothing is weaker yet, for attacking what is hard 
and tough, nothing surpasses it, nothing equals it. 

The principle, that what is weak overcomes what is strong, 
and v/hat is yielding conquers what is resistant, no matter how- 
paradoxical, is sound. 

There was silerice as both Alex and Lao Tzu listened to the 
changing yet unchanging river singing its song of rising and falli,ng, 
of turbulence and stillness, Alex turned and asked, "Why do you tell 
tne of these things?" 

"I have a friend," said the old man, whom you may one day meet* 
His name is Hes£e and he has very wisely observed that -'the true 
profession of man is to find his way to himself.' You are looking, 
I am a road sign." 

"And where does the sign point?" 

"Everywhere and nowhere," was the reply. "Ultimate reality is 
all-pervasive; it is imminent everywhere. All other things owe their 
existence to it and draw their sustenance from it, without anyone 
beting raf^sedj.__Haying„creja — 
title to them. 

Even though it has provided for all, it refuses to dominate 
over a single one. Since it asks nothing in return for its services, 
it may appear as of little worth. But all things return home to it 
again, even though they do not know that they are, being called home. 
Therefore it may be thought of as ultimate. 

Since it never claims ultimacy for itself, it is , , by that very 
-iaot^-ultimate— iivdeed, ■ ■ ^ '■ 

With that Lao Tzu was gone, and with him the river and the meadow 
Alex found that whereas he had been reclining on a river bank he 
was now sitting on the flc./r of a clean and sparkling metallic la- 
boratory. All about him were people, some in pressed white coats, 
prodding this and poking that, measuring and classifying* and gen- 
erally doing all sorts of very official looking things. Over in one 
corner, amidst all of this hustling and bustling, Alex was astonished 
to see a man who looked a great deal like Albert Einstein playing 
dice with the little girl with blond hair and red and white stock- 
ings who had f>3en chasing the Rabbit. 

"You must be Alex," said a voice from behind him. "Lao Tzu 
said you were coming. We've prepared everything as best we can. 
We. work on probabilities here» you know." 

Behind and over him was standing the owner of the voice who, in 
contrast to most of the others in the lab, was wearing a rather worn 
tweed jacket. He was an older gentleman an^' spoke with a Scandi- 
^nayian^.accent . J .v,...,.,.,...,.^,v. — ■ — 

"My name is Bohr. Niels. Bohr. You are comih'g aren't you?" 

Alex recognized the name from a Physics class. "The same Niels 
Bohr who discovered probability waves?" 
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"Well, hriszi,, I'xa quite fiartered but I really didn t discover 
them, you know," Bohr replied. "K.A. Kramers, John Slater and myself 
actually invented them. We^r^s all inventers here. We make things 
up. You see over there?" Ha said, pointing to a man with shoulder 
length halr^ dressed in clothes several centuries out of date. 
"That's Sir Isaac Newton — he invented gravity* And over in the corner 
is Albert Einstein — he's responsible for creating relativity. Behind 
him is Martin Heisenberg. He likes to lay claim to the Uncertainty 
Principle, but between you and me I think uncertainty has been around 
a good deal longer than he has. " 

The idea of inventing;" as opposed to discovering these laws, 
bothered Alex. '*Mr. Bohr /"from the way you talk it would seem to 
me that you men claim to be God." 

"Why certainly not,"- said Bohr. "She's over there, shooting 
craps with Albert. Giving him a good thrashing too, from the looks 
of it." 

While Alex was puzzling over these curious remarks and wonderjlng 
if that was really God playing dice in the earner (after all a lot 

of very strange * thin gs were hap pening — who knows maybe it is God ) 

>lartin Heisenburg came over and handed Bohr a Twinkle with the 
words EAT ME on the wrapping. 

Heisenburg said to Alex, "Alberts lost aga:.n, so it looks like 
it will be a tendency towards a particle. " 

"What ARE you talking about?" Said Alex. ; 

"Lao Tzu said you were interested in the ultimate Reality of 
things. Albert was shooting craps to see if the Ultimate Reality 

^^xnild^^he^^^-^Y^r^i^l^-^^ — Jt^&~g^ing^fco-be ^a-part-iele-f^^^ 

said Hohr, "rather a tendency towards a particle." 

"I'm afraid I still don't understand.'* 

"You're going for an Electron ride," chimed Heisenburg. "Of 
course we can't guarantee it will be a particle* But we can place 
you in a grouping that has a 60% chance of being particles. There is 
about an 38% chance they will be waves, and about 2% that they will be 
kind of strange reality just in the middle between possibility and 
reality. That means the whole universe could turn into a Bluebird 
and fly away. Anything could happen.'* 

"Quite," said Bohr, who had divided the Twinkie into three pieces, 
one for each of them. 

"Shall we go?" And with that both he and Heisenburg popped 
pieces of cake into 'their mouths. AieK didn't see how things could 
get any weirder, so , he did likewise. 

Things got weirder. 

He started to feel very queezy and the room was suddenly get--. 

J ting eixtremely stnall.^ Smaller., and. .smaller until., the. three .pf . them , „ 

fell into the space that separates the atoms of the floor. They 
tumbled and tijrned and finally landed, none to gently, on. to a 
spinning, vibrating Electron. 

"We wers right again," yelled Bohr as they whipped around what 
he explained was the nucleuJi of an atom* "It's a particle," 

/ 

/ 



Alex looked around and saw that there were others ridiug Elec- 
trons on d/.fferent levels. 

'-ThiG iiiways rerainds me of the carnival," shouted Heisenburg, 
who was weaving an ear-to-ear grin. "All we need is some cotton 
candy." 

Of course things going the way they vere, there appeared cotton 
cmdy. All three sat upon the spinning Electron, quietly letting 
the cotton cariy dissolve and watching the Universe roll by. It 
must have been the added energy from all that sugar for it wasn^t 
long after the last of the candy was gone that the particle ZAPPED 
into a wave* transporting the three along at the speed light. 

"Wioopeeel" shouted both Bohr and Heisenburg* As for Alex 
this unexpected transformation had more than a little terrified 
him. It seemed to him that everything else except Bohr, Hei&enburg 
and hiipself was moving incredibly fast* 

"That's Albert's invention," said Bohr. "At the speed of light 
objects appear two dimensional. Of course to them we appear t\vo 
dimensional. You* 11 also notice that your watch has stopped." 

"And--wha4J-S-Jtha4::,~t:o~our--right4" -He~aslced -poi^ 

Visil beside them. 

"That's the Unknown other.. It*s that which is beyond the speed 
of light. It gives Albert the heebie-jeebies so vie steer clear of 
it to keep him happy." 

How is it> thought Alex, that these supposed men of science 
could so casually engage in what most certainly appeared to be magic 
aud superstition? A thing is a particle or a wave, depending on 

— ^ ^The^r Dl l~of --dixe-? — A-4Jnivet--se-*iiv--which~any4:hi ng is poss i bXc ^'>rr.e:= 

gardless of cause and effect? This seemed to be in total opposition 
to science. He turned back to ask the two scientists about this, but 
they were gone* In theix place was Lao Tzu. He said to Alex's 
unasked question* 

"The tendency toward oppositon is ever present. Opposition 
is the source of all growth. The principle of opposition is the 
source of all opposition. ThejpjJ^ricJ^v Is inherent 

in Nature, s^^^^^^ continue forever, no matter how 

many opposites may coDC" §nd go. 

"In Nature, all natures originate, all conflicts are settled, 
all differences are united »/all disturbances are quieted." 

With that Alex knew of the unity of Here and Now. As he closed 
his eyes to meditate on that unity, a neutrino came speeding from 
outer space, keeping its appointment with the Electron wave which 
carried Alex. In the collisi^jn Alex fell off and to the right, 
tvimbling into the Unknown Other... 
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;i?ex awcke as his bead banged dowa upon the desk* 

"Well Alex.." said the Instructor, who vas jiist finishing his 
lecture on Eastern Mysticisin;, "I hope that you have, uusn, found 
today's class enlightening*" 

Several of the students around him laughed good naturedly at 
his embarrassment, which he 2:tteinpted co cover by quickly gathering 
together his books. 

The instructor took out his pocket watch and announced that that 
would be all for the day, and though Alex was still -i^omewhat groggy he 
was not at all surprised when the instructor put th3 watch back into 
his waistcoat and turned toward the door, revealing the fluffy white 
tail that protruded from beneath the tweed • 
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IDS iv 
UNIT IV 
STUDENT PAPER - 

THE MEANING OF THE UNIVERSE 



The student sat quietly, eyes closed and body motionless. The 
eight year old child fidgeted, shifting from one foot to the other, 
until no longer able to contain her curiosity, she asked, "Why are 
your eyes closed? Are you sleeping?" 

"No." the student replied, "I am not sleeping, I am blocking 
my visual senses so I can understand the meaning of the universe," 

"The^ universe? Yom mean.the stars and the..." 

The student interrupted, "The uni\'erse is more than what you 
see or know," the student shifted her position and opened her eyes 
to the lighted room, "The universe is unity of all things and events. 
That's the essence, the nature, of reality. A basic oneness of 
everything. " 



"Does that make you happy?" the child asked, "Discovering that 
everything is everything?" 

"Everything isn't everything," the student replied. "It is one. 
Unity* A combination of all parts to become one part. And I didn't 
'discover* this. I^m learning it." 

"From this?" The child pi cked up a c opy of Fritjof Capra ' s 

l^fie'"Tar6'^df'^liy^Tc"s^ ^ -r»g^--g— £j^jjj^^ wfib wrote ThTs bodlc dTscover it^*' 

"Not really," the student explained, "He writes about it though. 
He tells how there are similarities, parallels, between Eastern 
thought and modern physics. Both these groups see an av;areness of 
the unity and interrelation of all things and events:" 

"Are we Eastern?" 

"Not in this regard. Eastern often refers to a region and yes, 
.wG_JLiye In tng aastern-par^--^f-<>ur-~count'ry^-imt--th±s--Eas Lei ii refers 
to the eastern part of the world where certain religious beliefs 
starLt?d-» Have you ever heard of Hinduism?" 
The child shook her head. 

The student flipped through the rpages and found a pa£isage ou 
Hindui.^m, "The basis of Krishna'' b (oae of the gods) spiritual 
in&t>^uCi:ion, as of all Hinduism, is the idea that the multitude 
of things and events around us are but different manifestations 
of the same reality, this reality [is] called Brahman." 

"But I see "lots of things in the world, how do Hindus see it 
as all" the same*^ thing?'' ^ ^-^^ ---- - » - > 

"They don't always. When they confuse the many forns of 
things with reality instead of realizing Brahman underlies all the 
forms of all things, they are said to be under the speJ.l of maya. 
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Listen to how Capra states it, 

'As long as our view of the world is fragmented, as long as 
we are under the spell of maya and think we are separated from 
cur environment and can act independently, we are bound by karma. 
Being free from the bond of karma means to realize the unity 
and harmony of all nature. * 

"How do they do that.. do they read this, too?" and the child 
pointed to The Tao of Physics , 

VNo^-Hindus believe -the-universe is-beyond our intellectual 

abilities. It is something one cannot reason with, but must exper- 
ience. They meditate and perform spiritual exercises striving for 
the experience of moksha. VJlien they experience this they have rea- 
lized that ail things perceived with the senses are part of the same ^ 
reality, and this experience brings about a union with Brahman. 

"IChat Capra is showing in this book is that this mystical ™- _ - 
experience is similar to the views emerging in modern physics. 
You don't know what physics is, do you?" 

Again, the child shook her head, "No." 

"Physics is the science that deals with matter and motion, 
,and.-,phYsical~-PXQperties and com position of thing s. Ca pra says that ^ 
the study of subatomic physics expresses the same insight as the" ^ 
religious experience we saw in the Hindus." The student continued 
reading, 'the constituents (or parts) of matter and the basic phen-^ 
omena involving them are all interconnected, interrelated i=?T\d inde-" 
pendent; that they cannot be understood as isolated entitit i>^ but only 
as „.inregra t e d_par ts^.x)f-4:he-who 1 ^ . ' — ' 

"The problem scientists ha ai stxidying and defining the sub- 
atomic pr.rticles which make up ax the separated parts of the universe, 
is that the observed system is required to be Isolated in order to 
be defined^ yet interacting in order to be observed." 

"How could they do that?" The child looked confused. 

"Capra tells tis, 'This problem is xesolved in quantum theory... 

by reqiivfring that t^j^e iDbserved„_sys,tem^ be f ree from the external 

disturbaT?ces caused by the process of observation during some "in= 
terval betv/aen its preparation and subsequent measurement. In 
other words, he is saying you cannot define the parts until you see 
the interaction arid connection between the parts, and then step back 
and look at the experiment as one whole thing. . .here, Neils Bohr 
says it clearly, "Isolated material particles are abstractions, 
their properties being definable and observable only through their 
interaction with other systems." 

"WKat quantum theory helps us understMJd, is that you cannot 
see the .universe as. a. collection-- of-separate objects all these things 
you say you E^n see, but you have tc see how the parts relate to 
each other to make one unified w:llole. A basic oneness. Sound 
familiar?" 

"Yes. You just said the Hindus thought of that," the child 
obser^'ed. 




"There is a strong similarity in the way nature appears in 
atomic physics to the way Eastern mystics have experienced it. 
Let me read you this passage and see if you can tell me if it sounds 
like a religious philosophy or something a scientist would say, 

"Things that derive their being and nature by mutual dependence 

are nothing in themselves.' 

The student paused for a reaction, but the child shrugged- 
"Okay, how about this passage, 

»-jpjg--^vofTdTblIs"appear'¥ as a cb^Ii^atednt issue of events"; 
in which connections of different kinds. -determine the' 
texture of the whole. ' 

"You're saying the same thing," the child remarked- 

"But the first passage was part of a religious belief and the 
second a statement by an atomic physicist ... this basic oneness that 
is characteristic of the mystical experience and a fundamental view 

of- modern physics, is- whaiL^L.vas__try_ing,_to_u^ J^Sl'^. .^y 

eyes closed so I can write a paper about this." 

"Can you write it now?" 

"No. I have a mental block." 

"What is that?" 

-The— stud en t~ though t -a-moment-and—then- exp lalned-, — llXti-s~-like 

riding a bicycle only there's a log in front of you and you can't 
go forward. Waiting for the log to be moved is very difficult, 
because you cannot keep your bicycle upright and ready to go forward 
without toppling to one side or the other. But as soon as you lose 
youT-^baianca, you*ve"-losr"TrDur"f orward~s ens e™ of "direct ion™ I -guess 
you could say I've lost my forward sense of direction in writing 
this paper. " 

The child pondered this a moment, then quickly said, before 
scampering off, "Well, I would just take my bicycle and walk around 
the log.'" 
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IDS IV 
UNIT V 

STUDENT PAPER 



In Dime, a science fiction novel, by Frank Herbert, one can see a 
comparison between the teachings of Taoism and the beliefs of the 
character Paul-Muad'Dib. Both Paul and the Taoist believe that one 
■ Taust-go_bexpn<Ljig S^c in ord er to understand the universe. When one 

does this, ona i;5 able to see"the com:"i^nuous~chHnse~of--HA€-^niwr-se 

which has a dynamic interplay between opposites. In order to see 
the interactions, one must flow with the changes. One must use 
intuitive wisdom rather than rational knowledge to comprehend the 
universe. Both Paul and the Taoist bring these ideas into view. 

Paul-Muad'Dib is the character in the science fiction novel. Dune 
P^ul and his family move to the planet Arrakis which is almost com- 
pii^£ny~¥~deserT~rand^^^ ~ 
use primitive ways to survive. Paul's family came in hope that they 
ciuld change the planet Arrakis into a better civilization. When they 

did arrive, Paul was considered the Kwisatz Haderach which means, 

"Se-shwtWing~-of~the^^^ — This-is~th"e~beginning~of-where^^ 
ca?i be compared to Taoism which is described in Capra's book, ^ 
T he Tao of Physics . Tao means "the way" and this is what Paul-Muad 
Dib was considered to the people of Arrakis. 

Logical reasoning is a. concept which man must go beyond in 
order jto understand the true universe. In Fritjof Capra's book. 

The "Tao~"of~TCyTicsr "h^d^e^ — The._Taoist 

saw logic as a part of the artificial world of man and in order to 
see the real world, one must go beyond logic and use intuitive wis- 
dom to see the real nature of things. This same idea can be seen 
in Muad'Dib's description 'of the minds of man: 

Deep in the human unconscious is a 
pervasive need for a logical universe 
that makes sense. But the real universe 

is a iway s'^one s t tip"~ b ey ond "iogixn ~ 

Muad'Dib xs saying that man uses his logical reasoning to, make some 
sense of the universe, but is really blinding himself of/ the truth, 
fn order to fully comprehend the universe,, one must go a step beyond 
logic. This idea is also a belief that tiie Taoist' hold. One must 
carefully observe the universe with his intuition. 

When one goes beyond logical reasoning, one can gain insight 
-and -see that^iiature„ is, in „const^^^ ±ri the universe 

is constantly changing and transforming. Muad*Mb" says™ that, "Great- 
ness is a transitory experience. It is never consistent. " He is 
saying that the experience of greatness is never the same. The 
feeling one gets with the concept of greatness is ever-changing. 
There is no one form of greatness. There are many types. ^ The 
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The Taoist, say in a passage from the Chuang tzu that: 

In the transformation and growth of 
ail things, every bud and feature has 
its proper form. In this we have their 
gradual maturing and decay, the constant 
flow of transformation and change. 

The Taoist saw nature continuously changing, just as Muad'Dib 
saw the d efinition of greatness being the dyna mic int erplay between 
opposites which they called the yinc and the yang. They saw a re- 
lationship between opposites. When one of the forces reaches its 
extreme, it then contains a seed of its opposite. In order to 
achieve anything, one should start with its opposite. Lao Tzu, a 
Taoist, sites: 

l7i order to contract a thing, one should 

surely expand it first. 

In order to weaken, one will surely 

— strengtheit-firstr;:— ~ 

In order to overthrow, one will surely 
exalt first. 

'In order to take, one will surely 
give first. ' 

This is called subtle wisdom. 

Lao Tzu was saying that opposites are dynamically linked together, 
and one can obtain what is 'wanted by beginning with its opposite. 
Muad'Dib describes the link between opposites vhen he says, "I'm 
the fulcrum. I cannot give without taking and I cann'jt take with- 
out giving." Muad'Dib says that he is at the extremes of each oppo- 
site and in order to do one, he must therefore be doing the other. 
Both of the opposites are dynamically linked together. 

Both the Taoist and Muad'Dib are using intuitive wisdom to 
form harmony with the environment around them. The Taoist, Huai Nan 
-TziJ-saysr ~"Thos2~who"^llow-^ 
of the Tao." He says those who follow the natural process of the 
universe spontaneously are those who are flowing towards Tao, or the 
way. Muad'Dib says: 

A process cannot be understood by 
stopping it. Understanding must move 
with the flow of the process, must join 
it and flow with it. 

He is stating the same thing as the Taoist. One must flow with the 
continuous cyclic pattern of the universe* in order to gain under- 
standing and enlightenment. 
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Both Taoism in The Tao of Physics , and the character of 
Muad'Dib, in Dune , can be compared in the aspects of their beliefs. 
They both say that one must go beyond logic to gain understanding. 
When one goes beyond logic, one can see the vorTd as that of a 
.transforming, continuous flux with a dyniamic interplay of opposites 
If one follows this cyclic flr^w they will gain insight'. The re- 
ligion of Taoism and the character Muad'Dib both are to bring 
"The Way," an understanding of the process and order of nature. 
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IDS .IV 
UNIT V 

STUDENT PAPER 



The Fremen of Dune: A Marxist Society. 

In his work, On Marx'^and Engels , Vladimir Ilyich Ulianov 
wrpte that the main tenet of Karl Marx'.s doctrine is" ... that it 
brings out the historic role of the proletariat as the builder of 
a socialist society." By proletariat it is meant the workers, 
who are that class of the lowest status in. society. The social- 
ist society referred to is a system in whicVi the means of produc- 
tion are controlled by the community as a whole, the members of 
which share in both the work and rewards of that production. In 
their writings, Karl Marx arid Frederick Engels claimed that it is 
inevitable that the proletariat will one day rise up to create 
suth a coiranunal society. This philosophy has since come to be 
known as Marxism. 

While true, Marxism has. yet to be established on earth, Frank 
Herbert, in his science fiction novel. Dune , has created in the 
Fremen a functioning Marxist . society that adheres to at least., - 
-four of the main pririciples established by Karl Marx and Frederick * . 
Engels in The Cotmnunist Manifesto : The abolition of private pro- 
perty, the abolition. of individual nation states, the combination 
of education with material production, and state owned productions 
that bring about the cultivation of land and improvement of soil 
in accordance with a common plan. 

In the Fremen society of Dune , as in 'the socialist society 
predicted by Marx and Engels, private property is abolished 'in 
favor of communal ownership. Private property ,*^'or capital, must 
be done away with, said Marx, for it is ".. .a collective product 
and only by the united action. .. of all members of society , can 

it be set in motion." Therefore, Marx continues, property is ..not 

personal, but. rather "...it is a social power ." For this reason 
it>ecomes necessary for the proletariat to "...destroy all previous 
securites for, and insurances of, individual property . " This has 
certainly been accomplished among the desert Fremen of Dune . 

Because of the harshness of life on the planet Dune, the very 
sijrvival o|' the Fremen is dependent upon the collective ownership 
of the limited .resources that make life possible. The food, shelter, 
and clothing of the Fremen are all produced and shared by -the mem-- 
bers of the sietch, or. community. Water, the major indicator 
of wealth on Dune, is kept by the Fremen in large undergroimd catch- 
basins and is the possession of the entire tribe. Even an individual's 
body water is. communal property, as Paul-Maud'Dib, the story's 
protagonist, learns from his future wife, Charii. "It' s the rule, 
she says." The flesh belongs to the person, but his water belongs 
to the tribe..." Marx wrote that, as part of the. abolition of private 
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property, inheritance is to be done away with. The Fremen practice 
this, also, as is demonstrated in the ritual following the death 
of the Fremen, Jamis, during which each of his. possessions is 
claimed by one of his friends. All of this assures the survival 
of the population that it may continue in its common purpose. 

The Fremen, wHTe""scatterr^"d~i^^^^ Dunev-have-^-not— 

organized into small and separate nation-states, but rather , operate 
as a collective whole with a common goal, which is also, an aspect 
of the society proposed by Marx and Engels, Marx and Engels wrote 
in The Communist Manifesto -that the socialist society of the future 
will see "...the exploitation of one nation by another..." come to 
an end, as will "...the hostility of one nation toward another...," 
•until finally "...the nation vanishes." They felt that the prole- 
tariat have no country. The F.remen of Dune, who can be likened 
to Marx's proletariat, likewise have no country. 

The Fremen tribes live in sietchs which may be comprised of 
as many as 10,000 to 20,, 000 people. There are hundreds of these 
sietchs scattered about the desert, ensuring that authority remains 
local and decentralized. Yet, while the internal affairs of each _ 
sietch are dealt with by that sietch, all operate according to a 
common plan and mutual goal, which is the eventual reclamation of 
the planet. In order for the. Fremen to transform the desert into a 
self-sustaining system of flowing water and growing plant life it . 
is necessary that the entire desert population be "mobilized to work 
'toward that goal.. The. result of this is a system that, according 
to planet ecolqgist, Pardot Kynes, "...lets each group find its 
own path," while- at 'the same time ensuring that the paths of all 
lead toward the common goal. 

The combination of educ^ation with material production that 
is a basic tenet of Marxism is evident in the upbringing of the Fremen 
children who are taught from birth the ways of the desert, the need 
for water conservation, and the common plan that will bring about 
the transformation of Dune. In the words of Marx it is fundamental 
that the state provide "Free. education; for all children in public 
schools." Furthermore, there should be a "Combination of education 
-wi th-indus,t.rJ.al \ pro duction." Both of these m axims ar e aspect s of 
Fremen society. 

Fremen children must be educated at a very early age in the 
survival techniques of water conservation that are necessary for 
desert living. Use of the water-saving stilsuits, techniques ^ 
desert travel, and the secret of riding the shai-hulud — the planet's 
giant sandworms—are all taught by the tribe. In addition, should 
■ the father and head of a family unit .be killed , hi§ wife and children 
will come under the care of another of the Fremen who accepts .them 
as hi£> own. 

In addition to basic survival training the children s educa- 
tion is combined with the main "production" on Dune, the shaping 
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of the planet's surface into a livable environment. Even in a time 
of danger and eminent, evacuation of a sietch, Paul-Muad ' Dib , the 
Duke of Dune, comes upon children busy chanting their lesson as the 
teacher points to designs on a chalkboard: 

— . Tree7~grasS7~dweT*w^i^^ 

fire, lightning, rock, rocks, dust, sand 
heat, shelter, heat, full, winter, cold, 
empty, erosion, summer,, cavern, day, ten- 
sion, nioon, night, caprock^ sandtide, slope 
planting, binder, . . 

The lessons of the "Chakobsa way," the ecology of Dune, must 
always go that they may never be forgotten and eventually result 
in the reclamation of the planet's surface* 

The driving force pf Fremen society is one of the principles 
of a Marxist society: communal effort to bring about reclamation 
of land and conservation of soil as directed by a common plan. 
One of the ten aspects of a socialist society that Marx and Engels 
have listed in The Communist Manifesto , is the "Extension of fact- 
ories and instruments of production owned by the State; the bringing 
into cultivation of .waste lands, and the improvement of soil gen- 
erally in accordance with a common plan. " This is what the entire 
hopes, religion, and culture of the Fremen is based upon. 

^ The Imperial planet ecologist, Pardot Keynes , had^-^xedic ted 
in his "planetary formulae" that if the Fremen could get three per 
^ent of the green plants on Dune involved in forming carbon compounds, 
then a self-sustaining cycle would be started that would change" 
the surface of the planet. He estimated this process would take 
approximatly 350 years. The Fremen began work toward this goal 
by building windtraps to collect water and underground catchbasins 
to. hold it. In addition they planted tough desert plants and sur- 
rounded them with plastic dew collectors, that they might be irr- 
igated. Once they had anchored the giant desert dunes with plants, 
animals were brought in that would open the soil and aereate it. 
Predlt-Oxa_j^^,ex:e.„tbjen„intXQ.du^^^ Fremen worked, . . 

building," planting, digging, training the children," according to a 
common plan that they hoped would establish an eco-system, eventually 
resulting in areas of greenness amidst the barren desert. 

In The Communist Manifest ; Karl Marx and Frederick Engels present 
ten traits indicative of a socialist system. The Fremen society- in 
Frank Herbert's novel. Dune , contains, to varying degrees , aspects , 
' of all of them. VJhile: limitations of time and space prevent adequate 
presentation of all of these Marxist tenets, the four discussed ithe 
abolition of private property, the abolition of the nation-state,,^ the ' 
combination of education with. production, and the cultivation of land 
in accordance with a common plan) may be seen as representational. Thus 
it has been demonstrated that Herbert has, in the Fremen, created a 
society that, due to the pressures of environment, evolved into a 
functioning system that is adhierent to the original principles of 
Marxism. * 
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CHARLES DARWIN ON DUNE 



"Below is a recently discovered letter in the hand of Charles 
Darwin," 



My dearest Emma, something extraordinary has taken -place 
tonight, I have been visited by two gentlemen who have intro- 
duced themselves to me as time traveleii,. According to them, 
they have been sent on a mission to cross the Universe in search 
of individuals who have contributed to mankind's search for 
identity and then supplied them with an opportunity to make 
observations in other time zones, with reg'vr f to their particular 
theories, or field of displine, I feel honored, that they have 
chosen me_ as one to accompany them on one of their treks across 
the Universe, I know this sounds impossible, but I do believe ' 
them. Please, try to understand, I must go. The anticipation 
is almost too much for me to bear* Darling, can you imagine, these 
men have conquered both time and space? They say that they can 
travel light years, in the flash of an eye. Think of it! .1 will 
.have the. ability to travel the Universe in the space of a single 
night, and still have time to stop and make oberservations and 
evaluations. My only regret is, that I will not be allowed to 
bring back any organisms, notes, or sketches. Also, there is 
never to be any mention of what. is about to take place, to anyone. 
The. only reason that I am taking the chance and writing this letter 
to you, is.-in the event I do not return. Do not spend the res. of 
your life wondering what has happened to me, and blaming yourself 
for not being with me when I was overtaken by one of my fits, 

I must hasten to make myself ready for this great adventujre. 
The gentlemen have given me an opportunity to collect my thoughts 
and make a note of theories that I want to keep in mind. No matter 
what the outcome is^ I will love you and the children for as long 
as I live. And I do hope, you will iiever get to see this letter. 



Yours Forever, 



FOR OBVIOUS REASONS, THIS LETTER WAS LATER REMOVED FROM DARWIN"S STUDY 
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.PREFACE 



After having a choice or planets in the Delta Pavonis .. 
system, I have chosen Arrakis, also known as *'Dune." 

Because of the limited amount of time I have been given 
to observe the ecological adaptations which have occurred on 
Arrakis, I outlined only certain aspects of the planet. My 
concern was to observe the consequences of adaptation from my 
theories, of biological evolution, which I first wrote' about 
and had published on November 24, 1859, in Origin of Species , 
In that book, I theorized, that biological evolution had the 
most impact on man^s origin. This assumption is based on the 
idea of survival of the fittest adaptation to environment. 
Adaptation is a result of natural selection. It equips the^ 
organism through genetic mutation to assume those characterists 
and attributions that ensuire strong reproduction. This includes 
the availability to obtain food and shelter, and thus the contin- 
uation of particular speci.es. 

"I received the following fact-sheet from the Planetologist Pardot- 
Kynes." 

FACT AND TERMINOLOGY 

CONCERNING ARRAKIS 
(TO BE SUPPLIED TO: CH/i^RLES DARWIN-NATURALIST) 



Afte:^ eight years of domination under the Harkonnens, who 
mined the geriatric and addictive spice, melange, (which is pro- 
ciuced only on Arrakis) for the CHOM Company, Count Fenring and 
hi.s court were removed "from Arrakis and replaced by the House ^ 
or Ai:reides, whose leader was Duke Leto Atreides^. -This- action^ ,;.. . 
■KsS a direct command issued by the Padishah Emperor, Shaddam IV, 
oi tnx: Hoi:3'H Corrino. There was reason .to suspect that the Emperor 
viinauvei-ed into that action by Baron Vladimir Harkonnen. The 
• a±i^ was to restore Harkonnen rule to Arrakis and- make him- ^ 
self ruJ.er of Arrakis through his nephew Count Glossu Rabban (known 
as Beast Rabban) thus controlling the wealth, (spice) of the planet. 
His means of gaining control of 'the planet for his nephew was* 
accomplished^ through' treachery. Whoever controls the spice has 
access to unequaled wealth and Galactic power. This struggle, 
which has had a far-reaching effect on every planet and individual 
within this Galaxy, will require no further explanation. 
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Melange is produced by the gigantic worms which live in the 
deserts of Arrakis and can be mined in no other place in the 
galaxy. Arrakis, is a desert planet. Its environment is harsh, 
and the newcomer is often overwhelmed by its apparent barren- 
ness; Sand, dunes, and heat dominate the landscape. 

ABA: Loose robe worn by Fremen women; usually black. 
ARRAKEEN: First settlement on Arrakis; long-time seat of 

planetary government, 
ARRAKIS: The planet known as Dune. 
BLED: Flat, open desert. i 
CALADAN: Third planet of Delta Pavonis. 

CHOAM: Acronym for Combine Honnet Ober Advancer Mercantiles. 
FREMEN: The fre^^e tribes of Arrakis, dwellers in the desert. ^ 
GREAT MOTHER: The horned goddess, the feminine principle. 
GUILD: The Spacing Guild, one leg of the political tripod 

maintaining the Great Convention. 
MELANGE: The "spice. of spices," the crop fur which Arrakis is 
the unique source. The spice, chiefly noted for its 
geriatric qualities, . . .addictive. 
SHAI-HULUD: Sandworm of Arrakis. 

STILLSUIT: Body-enclosing garment invented on Arrakis. 

SHADDAM IV^: (10,134-10,202) The Padishah Emperor, 81st of his line 
(House Corrino) to occupy the Golden Lion Throne. 

LETO ATREIDES: (10,140-10,191; A distaff cousin of .the Corrinos. 

House Atreides ruled Caladan as a siridar-f ief for 
twenty generations until pressured into the move 
to Arrakis. 

LADY JESSICA: (Hon, Atreides) (10,154-10,256) A' natural daughter 

of the Siridar-Baron Vladimir Harkonnen. 
VLADIMIR HARKONNEN: (10,110-10,193) Referred to as Baron Harkonnen 

his title is officially Siridar (planetary gov- 

enor) Baron. 

ADAPTATION: DUNE ECOLOGY . 

^JWhen I traveled as a naturalist aboard the Beagle, I had 
occasion to travel to many unusual places, but nothing had pre- 
pared me for Dune. I felt.. no .physical discomfort but it seemed to 
me that the heat would overpower me, and I experienced a great de- 
sire to preserve my body waters. _ - 

But my comfort or discomfort has nothing to .do with what I 
saw. I was supplied with general information and a terminology 
sheet. After a brief orientation by planetologist, Pardot-Kynes , 
I decided to focus my attention on the Fremen of Arrakis and the 
worms. The reason I had picked the Fremen to observe was that 
they are the native human inhabitants of the planets 
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The worms and their by-product seemed to be the prime shapers 
of the planet. 

My companions and I first arrived at the government mansion 
in the city of Arrakeen, In the great hall was Lady Jessica, 
Count Let's concubine, and the mother of his only son, Paul, 
Here I first saw Duke Leto informing Jessica, of the fact that 
she had a .head housekeeper. (I was grateful for the ability to 
remove the constraints of time, and be able to see both the 
future, present and past,) For I .already saw the confrontation 
that Jessica would have with her new head housekeeper, a Frewoman,, 
by the name of Shatlout Mapes, I saw"" Jessica as she was^ surprised 
by Mapes appearance, and I must say, that I was a little startled 
myself. (I recalled my pte^^i^pus impression of the Fremen after 
traveling through town, " I thought then, "these Fremen are small 
in stature, and seem to have a dry look about them," I noticed 
too that something was wrong with their eyes, but I could not 
»tell exactly what it was,) When I looked directly at one 
(Fvemen) , I saw that the eyes were striking, and the total look 
o£ the women was despairing, (Herbert, Frank. Dune ) , "The • 
woman looked as .wrinkled and desiccated as any member of the 
mob that had greeted .., prune dry and undernourished, *• there 
were the eyesi.,that wash of deepest, darkest blue without any 
white secretive, mysterious". As I watched that emcounter un- 
fold, I realized some type of ritual was taking place. Mapes 
had bared her bossom to Jessica who 'was holding some typ<? of 
knife in her hand, and she then took the knife and , Iratpj ^ ^^frtall 
scratch with the blade's edge across the Mppet ^^otuioti of Mapes* 
breast* But something strange was taking place, the blood stopped 
almost iiumediately , I had never seen this happen before, could this 
be adaptation at work? (^lierbert, F, Dune ) , "Ultrafast coagulation, 
A moisture-conserving/ mutation?" I can remember thinking, "I must 
try to find a male native and compare their appearance to' Mapes," 

I was standing with Duke LeiEo who was about to meet 'the 
planet's ecoiogist (who was formally called a planetologist) Kynes, 
for the first time, I' was struck by that Fremen also,, there was 
something quite unsettling about him. (Dune , p*107) "t'.ttall, 
thin, dressed for the desert In loose robe, stlllsuit, and low 
boots. The man's hood was thrown back, ,,. revealing long sandy 
hair, a sparse beard. The eyes are that fathomless blue-within- 
blue under thick brows. Remains of dark stains smudged his eye 
sockets," Thete was still not near enough evidence for me to 
beg-in to itfake any judgements concerning the possibility that 
those blue-within-blue eyes are genetically acquired, or chem- 
ically produced by some type of reaction induced by the spice 
which seemed to be in .everything on that planet, I am sure that 
the very air was filled with it. 
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For the moment I must leave the issue cf whether those blue 
eyes of the Fremen and the ultrafast coagulation of blood, is a 
genetic mutation. / 

From the general information sheet I had been given before 
our departure, and the conversations I had overheard concerning 
the spice production worms of Dune, my curiosity had been aroused. 
Therefore, I was glad Kynes, the planet ecologist, was taking th^ 
Duke on an inspection of the sand area where the spice is mined 
and the large sand worms dwell. We were all viewing a factory 
crawler in operation, and although there were four spotters, 
(aircraft used to spot worms approaching), the large aircraft used 
to remove the spice mining factory was missing, and at this particu- 
lar moment it would have been advantageous for one to be in posi- 
tion. The Duke and Kynes Ijad spotted worta signs from the air- 
craft they were . riding,..in. ( p un e ,.p.. .118-1 19 X > ^ ^ - 

"Where the Duke: pointed, crescent dune tracks 
spread shadow ripples toward the horizon and, 
running through them as a level line stretching 
into the distance, came an elongated mount-in- 
' motion-a cresting of sand;** 

'I, in all my days had never seen anythir^g to compare with the 
sight that unfolded before my eyes. Something was agitating the 
sand around the crawler. A huge sand whirlpool began forming near 
the crawler, and dust was everywhere, kicked up by that whirlpool 
and a wide hole appeared around the crawler. Suddenly everything 
disappeared or should I say, everything seemed to have disappeared 
for the hole that swallowed that crawler must have belonged to a 
monster. 

Now, this series of events brought to mind the paper I had 
written concerning *'The Formation Of Vegetable Mould Through The 
Action OfWorms'' in 1881. In it, I noted that earthworms eat 
decayed leaves, chalk, earth, and even concrete. They swallow 
the earth or other substances, and grind it down to a fine powder. 
They do this grinding in their stomachs and bring it up to the 
surface and cast it off as waste product. In one case, by cal- 
culating the weight of the waste material thrown up on the sur- 
face of a square yard of land, the quantity of soil brought up 
to the surface by worms in an acre in a. year was about eighteen 
tons. When I compare those earthworms that 'were..,.studied in 
England, in my time to these creatures, I cannot help but wonder 
if they had a part in the f ointiatioh" of this desert environment. 
My answer to my own question came from the ability to transcend 
tima zones that I was given when I embarked on that venture. . 
Pardot Kynes, who was Liet Kynes father, was the first planetologis 
of Arrakis. Kynes believed that an environment regardles of 
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how hostile it appeared, could 'support life and provide a reason- 
ably comfortable existence for its inhabitants • Arrakis accord- 
ing to Kynes, could be a paradise, for the planet had enough mois- 
ture in its air; it was the extreme heat that produced a dry desert 
like ecosystem. (Dune , p. 497), Kynes believed that, "There'd been 
cpen water on Arrakis-once. He began re-examining the evidence of 
the dry wells where trickles of water had appeared and vanished, 
never to return.** This happened whenever Kynes would drill a 
well, and he could think of no provable explanation as to why the 
change in the environment took place. But slowly Kynes acquired 
evidence to support this claim of a **sandt:rput** , of course I 
cannot say that I would accept the same things that he consid- 
ered reliable as a source to add substance to these claims. I 
will not attempt to explain his findings Ir&stead I will quote f;rom-^ 
"notes~r"have"3'een"^thar^^^^^ p,A^'7) 

"As facts grew into evidence, a creatura 
emerged... a sandswimmer that blocked off 
water' into fertile pockets within the porous 
lower strata below the 280*(absolute) line. 
This 'water-stealer' died by the millions ... 
The few survivors entered a semi-dormant cyst- 
hibernation to emerge -in six years as small 
• (about three meters long) sandworms.** 

And here contained within his notes was the comparison between 
Kynes giant mature sandworms and my English earthworms. Dune's 
sand worms ate the microscopic creature within the sand. The rocRs 
and sand served as food for the sandwrom. The worms digest the 
food and its waste product becomes the spice, but after the worm 
has eaten, and ground the rock it becomes sand, therefore. Dune is 
mostly a product of the worm's appetite- just as the earthworms in 
that English field produce more fertile soil. What a predicament 
these folk. find themselves in. They must have the worms to produce 
the spice,, which means wealth to anyone who controls it, for their 
economy is built on the mining of spice. Yet, how are they to have 
both a desert and fertile crop producing soil at the. same time and 
strike a happy balance? 

So, it seems time for us to be moving along. My companions, 
the time travelers are warning me that I will not have enough time 
to visit any other galaxy if I do not bring this visit to a ^^It. ^ 
I have made my observations^, and have found that they are_tqo 1^^^^ 

• ed to make any .evaluation c^o^ncerning the aspect of adaptation as 
it pertains to this, particular ecosystem. I do not know whether 
the Fremen blue-within-blue eyes or his blood's ability to clot 
quickly is due to genetic mutation or a chemical reaction. I feel 

'more secure in saying that there does seem to be a comparison be- 
tweem sandworms and earthworms, therefore, possibly sandworms are 
the producers of the sand which dominates Dune' s planet . 
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/ ■ 

POSTSCRIPT 

/ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

/ Nov. 19, 1881 



Last night I was unable to sleep again, it seems to be a condi- 
tion that is occurring /With inore frequency as I advance in age, there- 
fore. I decided to clean out a few compartments of an old desk that 
my son Erasmus had pushed into a corner of my study. In one of the 
compartments, I discovert a letter that I wrote last August, and I . 
cannot be^ln to imagine what dream I was referring to, nor do I rem- 
e-mber having had any hallucinations. Of course, that is not to say 
that it did not happen. Something took place, for the letter is in 
my own hand writing. 

I find that I am torn between showing this letter to my son, 
Erasmus, or just discarding it as'the aftermath of a bad dream. But, 
for some unexplainable reason I am unable to throw it away. Some^ 
where in the recesses of my mind, something keeps trying to take 
form, only that form will not take shape. 

I am an old man and I am not well, I will not worry myself any 
longer about it. Then again, perhaps I will keep it, and not show 
it to anyone. It is mineM '■ 

Aug. 29, 1881 



It is very early in the morning and I have just awakened to find 
that'I have fallen asleep on my reading couch in my study. If I 
do not take care, I will probably catch my death of cold. I had 
a very odd dream last night, and although I can only remember a few 
parts of it, the parts I do remember do not make much sense. I 
seem to have been flying around in some type of flying craft, that 
soared through the air at great- speeds, and people traveled aboard 
.huge crafts that commuted betxreen different planets. 

I must remember to talk to the doctor about this, perhaps he 
/. can give me something for hallucinations. I do not care to subject 
myself to such far-fetched things as flying machines and visits to 
other planets.- People already think that- 1 am a' bit touched in the 
head, and if these dreams continue, I will probably write about 

thgni and g^ into a lot of trouble. Of cours e, t hat seems 

to be very easy for me to do. 

Charles Darwin 
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